


























Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1960-61 SEASON 


The NovemSer Repertoir2 will include: 


CINDERELLA (La Ccnerento'c) Rossini 


LA TRAVIATA Verdi 
TANNHAUSER Wagner 
TOSCA Puccini 


THE NIGHTINGALE and 
OEDIPUS REX (Double bill) Stravinsky 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


FIDELIO Beetho.en 


* 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) 
may book seats one week in advance of the 
general public, For details write to Mailing 
List Dept., Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenue, E.C.1, 


(Terminus 1672) | 
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Sadler’s Wells 
Trust Limited 


presents 
SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA COMPANY 


Tour cf the following towns 


Week comm. 
Nov. 7: BIRMINGHAM, 
Alexandra Theatre 


Nov. 14: LEEDS Grand Theatre 


Nov. 21: WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Grand Theatre 


* 
Repertoire: 
BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 
MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini 
MERRIE ENGLAND = Edward German 
ANDREA CHENIER Giordano 


HANSEL AND GRETEL Humperdinck 


Booking details from Theatre concerned. 





53-55 BEAK STREET : 


LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 


After dining at ALBERT one feels at Peace with all the World. 


RESTAURANT 
REGENT STREET : 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 


Also A La Carte specialities * Facilitics for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight * Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. * GERrard 1296 


—Robin Douglas 


ALBERT 


W.1 


DINNER 4 Course 10s. 6d. 








Advisory lessons. 





GABRIELLE 


(former GERMAN CONCERT and LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN) 


Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training (Bel Canto) 
OPERA, ORATORIO, LIEDER, OPERETTA, RADIO, etc. 
Recent successes include four first prizes at Music Festivals. 


All enquiries to: 
70 CARLTON HILL - ST. JOHN’S WOOD - 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 
TUITION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. 


SPEYER 


Auditions free. 
LONDON . N.W.8. 
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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 











NOVEMBER 1, 9 at 7 p.m. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 


Male (9, Crespin), Carlyle, Tépper, Langdon, MacDonald. Conductor: Downes 


NOVEMBER 3, 7 at 7.30 p.m. 


LA SONNAMBULA 


Sutherland, Eddy, Lazzari, Ward. Conductor: Serafin 


NOVEMBER 4, 8, 11, 16 at 7.30 p.m. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


Berganza, Lanigan, Herlea, Rouleau, Campi. Conductor: Downes 


NOVEMBER 5, 12, 14, 18, 21 23 at 7.30 p.m. 


CARMEN 


Lane, Sergi, Carlyle, Stewart (18, Ronald Lewis). Conductor: Kempe 


NOVEMBER 10, 15, 24, 29 at 7.30 p.m. 


MACBETH 


| Shuard, Turp, Shaw, Robinson. Conductor: Downes 


NOVEMBER 17, 19, 25 at 7.30 p.m. 


PETER GRIMES 


Claire, Watson, Pears. Conductor: Davies 


NOVEMBER 22, 26, 28, 30 at 7.30 p.m. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Elliott (22, Shuard), Craig (22, Turp), Ronald Lewis (22, Kraus) 
and 
: PAGLIACCI 
Carlyle (22, Wells), Kaart, G. Evans (2, Shaw). Conductor: Balkwill 
Full details from Box Office Telephone COVent Garden 1066 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 
Musical Director: Peter Gellhorn 


Staff includes: Anthony Besch, Norman Feasey, Jani Strasser, Vilem Tausky, 
Brian Way, Christopher West 


FULL OPERA TRAINING FOR 
SINGERS, CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR JANUARY, 196I. 
AUDITION PANEL INCLUDES REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE STAFFS 
OF COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND GLYNDEBOURNE 


Full particulars from 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 








ARNOLD ROSE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





1960 successes include 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 
LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 


Singers wishing to make operatic careers are invited to consult 
Mr. Rose who will hear and advise them. 


6 HOLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON, W.II. PAR 8305 




















CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THREAT RA 


including 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, I96! 
3th AUGUST—l0th SEPTEMBER 
and all other leading Festivats. 


Official Booking Agents for the Asseciation of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


®t FOR BOOKS # # 


@ There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles 

is a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 

Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.® 


—A Customer’s Letter 
BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 
Quick, efficient postal service. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


VOUUUUTDEDDONDOOUENOLEOEOU AUDEN OODEGLEDU AU na ean ead eeN ented TTT 





DISCOTECA 


il mensile italiano di dischi e musica 
direttore: William Weaver 


articoli di Fedele d’Amico, Eugenio Gara, Klaus Geitel, Eugenio 
Montale, Elsa Morante, H. C. Robbins Landon, Thomas Schippers, 
Elliott Stein, Igor Stravinsky, Luchino Visconti, Emilia Zanetti. 


lettere dall’estero, recensioni di nuovi dischi, notiziario, tecnica. 





12 numeri per L. 7.000 (4 pounds). 


Piazza Campitelli 10, ROMA, ITALIA 
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FOR THE FIRST 
TIME ON L.P. 


Complete recordings of four 
operatic masterpieces 





Rossini’s 
GUGLIELMO TELL 

Giuseppe Taddei, Mario Filippeschi, Rosanna Carteri LPC 1232 

Verdi's 
UN GIORNO DI REGNO 

Lina Pagliughi, Renato Capecchi, Sesto Bruscantini LPC 1225 

Verdi's 
LUISA MILLER 

Lucy Kelston, G. Lauri Volpi, Miti Truccato Pace LPC 1221 

Verdi's 
ERNANI 
Giuseppe Taddei, Caterina Mancini, Gino Penno LPC 1210 


OPERA Complete operas available in this series at the 
amazingly economic price of only 24s. 9d. 


CLUB per record include: 


Donizetti's Puccini's 
DON PASQUALE TOSCA 
Valletti, Noni, Bruscantini Tagliavini, Frazzoni, Guelfi 
OLPC 1242 OLPC 1261 
Boito’s Bellini’s 
MEFISTOFELE LA SONNAMBULA 
Tagliavini, Neri, Pobbe Pagliughi, Tagliavini, Siepi 
OLPC 1260 OLPC 1240 


Stocked by all leading dealers. 
Enquiries to: 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS, 13 GEORGE STREET, 
SALFORD 8, LANCS. 
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A magnificent, moving ‘Butterfly’ .. . 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
with | USST BIO R L ING 








CAST 

‘ Madama Butterfly . Victoria de los Angeles 
Suzuki. ‘ ‘ ‘ Miriam Pirazzini 

Kate Pinkerton ‘ . . Silvia Bertona 

F. B. Pinkerton , ‘ . Jussi Bjorling 

Sharpless . ‘ ‘ .' Mario Sereni 

Goro ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . Piero de Palma 

Il Principe Yamadori ‘ . Arturo la Porta 
% Lo Zio Bonzo . , : Paolo Montarsolo 


Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome 
conducted by GABRIELE SANTINI 
Recorded in the Opera House, Rome 
Libretto 5/6d. These records, if purchased complete. 
will be supplied in Presentation Box. Records may be 
purchased separately. 

ASD 373/5 (stereo) or ALP 1795/7 (mono) 
Available late November 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 





Long Play 33) rpm. RECORDS 
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Comment 


The new Covent Garden subscription scheme has been the subject of 
much criticism from our readers. This falls briefly under four headings: 
(1) That the restriction of one voucher per book for any one performance 


is unfair in that it places a great financial strain on the individual 
especially if he wishes to bring a wife/sweetheart/friend to the opera. 

(2) That the exclusion of the amphitheatre slips and gallery from the 
plan is a slight against the opera house’s most enthusiastic and regular 
supporters. 

(3) That the dividing up of the operas in the repertory into ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
and the labelling of three tickets in each book of ten as ‘B’ is 
dogmatic and dictatorial. 


(4) That the scheme hits the provincial opera-goer especially hard. If he 
wishes to participate in it he must attend ten performances in London 
every twelve weeks (i.e. spend ten week-ends in London). 

We have received the following comments from Covent Garden on 

headings (1) and (2): 

(1) We restricted the exchange of one voucher per book for any one 
performance so that we could guarantee subscribers seats for perform- 
ances which would normally be over-subscribed. If we changed this 
rule even to the extent of allowing the exchange of two vouchers per 
book for any one performance, the box office would find it impossible 
to control the allocation of subscription seats and we could easily find 
ourselves in the position of not being able to honour our obligations 
to subscribers. 


(2) Since subscribers are required to exchange their vouchers for tickets 
by post only, the exclusion of the amphitheatre slips and gallery from 
the scheme is in line with our normal practice of not booking either 
of these sections of the house by post. 


We should like to add our own comments to the above. 


The box offices in Vienna, Munich and elsewhere have to cope with 
many more parallel subscription schemes in a long season, and seem to do 
it well. It is Covent Garden’s business to try and solve these difficulties. 
Perhaps one way would be to lengthen the period in which the vouchers 
must be used from twelve to twenty weeks—after all, one visit a fortnight 
is not so bad. " 

We cannot agree with Covent Garden’s action concerning the amphi- 
theatre slips and gallery. The devoted regular supporters of the theatre, 
even in the cheapest and most uncomfortable seats, deserve the same 
privileges as the wealthier patrons. 

We wholeheartedly support the opera house in their labelling operas 
‘A’ and ‘B’. A subscriber abroad does not know until almost a week before 
what opera or cast he is going to hear. If it is something he does not like, 
he probably gives his subscription ticket to someone else that night. 


While we sympathise with our provincial readers, we would like to 
point out that Covent Garden is a metropolitan theatre, and its first duty 
is to serve the opera audiences of greater London. On the other hand, we 
would refer both readers and the opera house to some of the suggestions 
made in the October opera in Jay Klees’s article, pages 671-3. 
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Old Germany and New Bayreuth 
by John Warrack 


With each succeeding generation it becomes clearer that, as no other 
single artist, Wagner represents the most brilliant, intense and deep-rooted 
flowering of all that is most valuable in ‘heil’ge deutsche Kunst’. If it 
was the genius of Romanticism to provide a full artistic release of purely 
German habits of emotion and thought, so Wagner’s genius was to distil 
in his gigantic creative act all the elements which Romanticism had 
uncovered and isolated from Germany’s artistic history since its renais- 
sance at the close of the seventeenth century. It is, first of all, important 
for us to realize how deep and consistent these elements are in the 
German collective unconscious. Few national cultures, if any, show a 
more patient and continuous growth, with the normal artistic action-and- 
reaction process of fertilization taking second place to a steady self- 
discovery prompted above all by intellectual stimuli. Most of the qualities 
which we regard as typically Romantic or Wagnerian are in fact present 
throughout the history of the German arts. 

It is further important to stress the literary side; for music and 
letters were never closer than among the early Romantics at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. We find universal agreement among the poets 
that their own medium was inadequate to convey the infinity of Romantic 
emotion and thought. Having disposed of words as ‘opaque bottles for 
golden wine’ (H6lderlin, writing to a friend), they yearned for a medium 
that could truly convey their thoughts untainted. ‘If only one could 
write tears!’ exclaimed Kleist. One might be pardoned for feeling that 
this frustration with the medium is inartistic, an instance of bad carpenters 
blaming their tools, and that despair at conveying truth and feeling 
unmaimed is not a Romantic prerogative: in our own day it is the subject 
of David Gascoyne’s ‘Apologia’ and Auden’s non-poem ‘Dichtung und 
Wahrheit’ in his latest collection, Homage to Clio, while on the plane of 
communication between God and man it is the central thought of 
Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron. But the Romantics were scrupulous and 
virtuoso carpenters, and they felt with impressive urianimity that the 
crystal-clear bottle for the golden wine was music. Wackenroder shared 
with Kleist a conception of music as a language more immediate than 
words ; and Tieck’s belief in music as the fundamental formula of all 
the arts was echoed by Novalis, Schleiermacher and Jean Paul not only 
as a slogan but in their varying attempts to construct their writings in 
musical terms. Kleist’s Penthesilea, for instance, has been analyzed in 
terms of a Beethoven symphony, and its use of recurrent images has even 
been seen as an anticipation of Wagner. 

When we turn to the musicians themselves, we find that it is a literary 
impulse which lies behind Romanticism in music, the ‘literary’ composers 





I am grateful to Dr Herbert Barth for allowing me to make use of 
material which was originally published in this year’s Bayreuth Ring pro- 
gramme books, and which in turn formed the basis of an address to an 
international youth congress at Bayreuth during August. 
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Hoffmann, Weber, Marschner, Schumann, Wolf and above all Wagner 
who are its archetypes. We should therefore not be surprised — since 
Wagner as Romanticism’s apotheosis embodies this full revelation of 
partly or wholly concealed elements in German art —to find most of 
the features which we regard as typically Wagnerian playing an important 
part in literary history long before his day. 


The whole ‘Wagnerian’ philosophical impulse (in its most direct 
manifestation Schopenhauerian) is characteristically German in its action 
through literature on music. For German art has always been particularly 
susceptible to stimuli either from philosophers and scientists (the thinkers 
of the late seventeenth century, Kant and his Critique of Pure Reason 
a century later, Freud a century later still) or from abroad (the English 
nature poets, Rousseau). The magnificent repayment of these debts may 
be seen, in Hettner’s application of Goethe’s metaphor, as a fugue of 
the nations — England in the eighteenth century leading with the first 
voice, France following with the second, and Germany coming last and 
most resonantly. Again, the deep poetic appreciation of Nature that 
distinguishes The Ring was transformed from the English impulses 
through Brockes and Hagedorn to Gottsched, whose rather conventional 
pseudo-classical approach to Nature set up a reaction in Bodmer and 
Brettinger that expressed itself in translations of —the Nibelungenlied 
and the Sammlungen von Minnesingern. Again, the great Redemption 
theme itself makes an early appearance in Romantic literature. Again, 
the mixture of religion and sex in Parsifal not only reflects the Romantic 
move towards Italy and Catholicism, but understands from the old 
Pietists, whose amorous metaphors caught more than a hint of it, that 
these two vast regions of experience are by no means as mutually exclu- 
sive as was supposed until confirmation came from modern psychology. 
Other elements to which one could point show that this essentially 
German genius— for using extraneous stimuli to release a deeply German 
artistic character—reaches its highest point in Wagner’s great synthesis. 


The achievement of the new Bayreuth lies in the taking of Wagner’s 
art in an ultimate, fully transcended aspect and actually succeeding in 
putting it on the stage. This is a staggering feat, typically Wagnerian 
in its ambitious vision and the creative skill of its accomplishment. Here, 
in fact, is the realization of something another composer was groping 
after: 

“You have probably heard Wagner’s celebrated “Ride of the Valkyries”? 

What a great and marvellous picture! How we actually seem to see these 

fierce heroines flying on their magic steeds amid thunder and lightning! 

In the concert room this piece makes an extraordinary impression. On the 

stage, in view of the cardboard rocks, the canvas clouds, and the soldiers 

running about awkwardly in the background —in a word, seen in this 
very inadequate theatrical heaven, which makes such a poor pretence of 
recreating the illimitable realms above —the music loses all power of 
expression. Here the stage does not enhance the effect, but rather acts 
like a wet blanket.’ 
This, perhaps surprisingly, is Tchaikovsky speaking ; and one cannot help 
wishing that one who had such a curious half-vision of Wieland Wagner’s 
treatment should not have lived to see it. (Another Russian of the day, 
Tolstoy, expressed a similar thought from the opposite viewpoint when his 
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Act 1 of ‘Die Walkiire’ at Bayreuth. Above, the original set of 1876; 


below, Wieland Wagner's production, 1957 








Act 3 of ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth in 1882. Paul von Joukowsky’s original set. 


Opposite, the same scene in Wieland Wagner's post-war production 


angry fascination with Wagner took the form of mockery at all the stage 
trappings.) 

Yet paradoxically I am inclined to regard this act of genius in making 
manifest the latent, eternal applications of Wagner’s art as a temporary 
measure. No other solution was possible in 1945, we now see: after an 
event so catastrophic as the war, a deepening of this German art to 
something below the purely national associations that the Third Reich 
had obscenely overstressed was its only salvation. In a metaphysical 
sense, Wagner had to go underground. But —and this is the crux of 
the matter — the completeness of a great work of art is that it should 
speak to all centuries and all nations from its own century and nation. 
And as I have suggested, from its tiniest physical and temporal detail up 
to its widest philosophical implication, this is a German contribution to 
the world’s art. So even while marvelling at the beauty of Wieland 
Wagner’s conceptions, at their regard for truth, at the enlightenment they 
can afford, one may permissibly feel a doubt. The risk is that in being 
brought so close to the inner heart of the operas’ thought one loses 
contact with an outer physiognomy which is certainly more superficial 
but which provides the essential perspective. To put it another way, we 
need not share the triviality of Delibes——- who, bored at the idea of a 
visit to Bayreuth, comforted himself with the thought that in Act 2 of 
Parsifal ‘il y a toujours de petites femmes’ — to feel that in losing the 
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St Katherine's Church in Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Meistersinger’ 
at Bayreuth 


physical delights of the operas we risk making the revealed metaphysical 
essence dangerously remote from reality. It was the Critique of Pure 
Reason, already mentioned for its significance to German art, which 
proposed that the universe can only be known through the medium of 
the senses, that absolute thinking without a concrete basis was impossible. 
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A. Quaglio’s setting for the same scene at the Munich premiére, 1868 


In the case of Parsifal, however, Wieland Wagner’s methods seem 
to me wonderfully successful. As I have indicated in reviewing this year’s 
performance in our Festival Number, Wagner’s conception of Montsalvat 
was in terms of the theatre he knew rather than the organized religious 
life he did not; and in removing nearly all the embarrassing and 
religiously unrealistic trappings, which furnish the majority of objections 
to the work, his grandson has exposed the central complex of truths that 
makes Parsifal such a towering work of genius. But -the operas that 
depend upon a physically experienced reality in larger proportions cor- 
respondingly pose problems whose ‘solution’, however brilliant, draws 
attention to itself and is thus distracting. Sometimes the solution is 
impressive — in Meistersinger, Wieland Wagner’s favourite all-suffusing 
blue to convey the intensity of the midsummer night, and its traditional 
magic poetically conjured by the enchanted circle of gently swaying 
young girls. Sometimes it is annoying or ludicrous—the grotesque 
uniform in which, with Teutonic regularity, the citizens of Nuremberg 
turn out of bed and cha-cha down the slope. The production begins to 
take the form not of one man’s art interpreting another’s but of a parallel 
critical commentary. This is intensified in Wolfgang Wagner’s current 
Ring production, where a gigantic disc undergoes symbolic transforma- 
tions which at best provide only the crudest commentary (as Siegmund 
and Sieglinde initiate the union that will lead to final catastrophe, we do 
not miss the elementary symbolism which the folded disc and a huge 
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Act | of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ at Bayreuth 
Above, Wolfgang Wagner's production, 1957-8; below the original 
Bayreuth setting of the same scene, 1886 


tree present) and often comes near to a total abdication of producer’s 
responsibility. One feels oneself at times attending a lecture on The Ring 
rather than being confronted with the total experience — the use of a 
few puffs of smoke for Fafner als Wurm and an undulating coloured 
projection for the Forest Murmurs is a private reference to the experience 
for old hands, and no one without previous visits to The Ring at the 
back of his mind would draw from this year’s Bayreuth version the dark, 
looming horror of the one or the sunny peace of the other. 
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This juxtaposition is one that is peculiarly Romantic, and its weaken- 
ing does not merely lop an attractive branch but cuts at the roots of 
The Ring. Similarly, the removal of the four knights’ conversation near 
the start of Lohengrin is part of an attempt to cover up the historical 
element that plays a considerable part in the work (Ernest Newman had 
some stern things to say to producers on this point). Though the beauty 
of Wieland Wagner’s setting of the Katharinenkirche in Act 1 of Meister- 
singer seems to disarm criticism, its success is actually due largely to its 
faithful and unusually literal interpretation of a particular scene and 
time. There is no point in trying to make medieval Nuremberg a universal 
experience — its charm lies in its very German-ness. Siegfried lies dream- 
ing in a German wood; it is to the Rhine and not ‘a large river’ that he 
journeys; Nibelungs and Mastersingers belong to German legend and 
history not to the world’s ; Briinnhilde’s redemption of the world through 
love is the most intense expression of a theme that had long obsessed 
German artists; and the Festwiese lies outside walls whose remains still 
cast a great broken ring round the city of Nuremberg. A plant whose 
roots are cut withers as surely as Hans Sachs’s elder has lost itself by 
being exploded into the air—this is a particular tree, not the World Ash. 
An idea can suffer no less by being uprooted, for withering may preserve 
but it also distorts. 


Refusal to compromise is a necessary characteristic of the early 
stages of revolution. Wagner’s visual taste was that of mid-19th century 
Germany and therefore atrocious, and the presence of Cosima Wagner at 
Wahnfried as late as 1930 ensured that nothing should be radically 
altered. It is the reaction against this and against the notorious hideous- 
ness of the old settings, as well as the post-war necessity to present 
Wagner afresh to those needing a new approach to German art, that has 
brought about the new-Bayreuth revolution—a revolution so necessary 
and handled by Wieland Wagner with such exemplary skill as to permeate 
the European scene as far as Prague and an absurd ‘new-Bayreuth’ 
version of, incredibly, The Bartered Bride. Wieland Wagner has, I 
believe, saved his grandfather’s works from decline by emphasising that 
they have perpetual renewals of thought for succeeding generations. Did 
they not, the operas would become period pieces, and Bayreuth would be 
still more thickly peopled with ghosts, those frail ancien régime figures 
one still sees being assisted out of cars on the griine Hiigel and gazing 
expressionlessly out of the postcards of distinguished visitors in the book- 
shops. But The Ring is no longer in any danger of dating by being 
treated as a work rooted in its own time and country—rather will it 
come to have a more complete meaning. And its thought will not be 
obscured by its external face—the excitement of its incident, the sheer 
natural beauty of its Rhine and its forests, moonlit Nuremberg and the 
young Siegfried thrusting Nothung at the dragon’s dripping jowl. Rather 
wi'l this provide our point of entry and relate thought to the physical 
experience. It will be when Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner feel able to 
use their artistry to convey the detail of the operas that their revolution 
will pass into its mature stage, and that the golden wine will be contained 
not in a murky bottle or in no bottle at all, but in a crystal-clear vessel. 
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Opera in 19th Century Life and Literature 
by Gavin Hambly 


I suppose that there are moments when even the most devoted 
opera-lover ceases to concentrate upon the stage. For most people there 
is always the occasional scene or aria which has never been a favourite 
and from time to time becomes a bore. Or perhaps the mind wanders 
from the inadequacies of an artist who is so obviously singing because 
no-one better is available. 

In such moments of tedium, fortunately rare, when my concentration 
fails me, I find that my eyes wander around the gilt and plush and 
crystal and my mind recalls the events surrounding some particular 
historical performance or the treasured scene in a favourite novel where 
hero and heroine find their emotions reflected in an evocative duet or 
perform a complicated intrigue as the curtains sweep apart. Hunting 
these literary and historical associations with operas and opera-houses 
can not only be most enjoyable, but a good deal of light can be thrown 
upon fashions in operatic taste—especially in the 19th century, when 
opera-going was a truly social affair and when, at the same time, a new 
work or a new aria could become a ‘pop’ overnight in a way which is 
hard to imagine today. Even allowing for the cult of the singer, the 
universal popularity of a work like La Sonnambula throughout the 19th 
century is a sober reminder that opera then held a conspicuous place at 
the very heart of European civilization, a place which it hardly holds 
today. 

There are few opera-houses in the world in which the atmosphere is 
not essentially that of the 19th century, whether it is Alceste, Cosi fan 
tutte or Wozzeck being performed across the footlights ; and this is par- 
ticularly true of Covent Garden. Even more than the novel, opera is the 
quintessential art-form of 19th century civilization, both bourgeois and 
aristocratic. It expresses all the yearning and sentimentality, the penetrat- 
ing sensitivity, the tenderness and brashness, the immense self-confidence 
and some of the vulgarity of the period. 

The place of opera in social! life and the part which it played in the 
emotions of men and women were frequently emphasised by European 
novelists, whilst fictitious Russians and Frenchmen seemed to find especi- 
ally excellent opportunities for meetings, contrived and accidental, inside 
the opera house. This was apparently less true of the English, although 
the hardy reader of Thackeray can discover a fair amount about early 
Victorian taste; references in The Newcomes suggest that Fra Diavolo 
was Thackeray’s personal favourite. After 1860, however, English 
readers could enjoy an operatic incident of perhaps unparalleled excite- 
ment. In that year Wilkie Collins published his spine-chiller The Woman 
in White, in which that arch-intriguer and spy, Count Fosco, was identi- 
fied by an assassin from an Italian Secret Society during a London 
performance of Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia. Collins omits to mention the 
theatre, but after a series of grisly crimes, the choice of such an opera 
for the unmasking of the villain was peculiarly apposite. Fosco, prior to 
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this dénouement, regularly intoned bass arias from Mosé. For Collins, 
the Rossini arias served no particular purpose, beyond verifying that the 
Count was genuinely Italian if genuine in nothing else. 

For Proust, on the other hand, Marcel’s memory of La Juive served 
a very specific purpose in the complicated and delicate structure of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, while in Oblomov Goncharov used ‘Casta 
Diva’ as a superb evocation of his hero’s tender, listless love. 

Most satisfying of all, perhaps, was the construction of a scene in a 
novel around an operatic moment in order to intensify the emotional 
situation. Lovers of Flaubert probably find it hard to listen to Lucia di 
Lammermoor without recalling Emma Bovary’s pathetic visit to the opera 
in Rouen, though she did not like the Mad Scene and left before the 
death of Edgardo. This must surely rank among the greatest theatrical 
scenes in all fiction. 

Flaubert’s close friend Turgenev was also very fond of operatic 
backgrounds and references. In Smoke, Litvinov had been listening to 
the Baden-Baden town band playing excerpts from La Traviata and the 
finale from Ernani just before he returned to his hotel bedroom to find 
the mysterious bunch of heliotrope awaiting him. The choice of La 
Traviata can hardly be accidental, for Turgenev was a meticulous crafts- 
man. Litvinov and Irene, who had sent the heliotrope, had been engaged 
long years before in Russia, but she had abandoned their projected 
marriage for the glittering social world of St Petersburg, in which 
Litvinov had no place ; the world of Violetta, in fact. Now Irene believes 
that they can recover the past, for she is weary of the life she has chosen. 
Few readers of Turgenev’s own generation can have failed to appreciate 
the fact that the reference to La Traviata acted as a prologue to the 
re-opening of Litvinov’s old wounds. But La Traviata is used a second 
time by Turgenev for perhaps the most superb effect of all. In On the 
Eve, set in the period of the Pan-Slav Movement when the Balkans were 
aflame with rebellion against Turkish rule, Yelena overcomes the objec- 
tions of her family and marries a Bulgarian Nationalist, Insarov, who is 
determined to return to Bulgaria to assist in the struggle for freedom. 
Yelena consents to go with him, but they pause in Venice, before the last 
lap of the journey, for Yelena knows that her husband is dying. They go 
to a performance of La Traviata and, as they return to their hotel by 
gondola, the music of the final act seems to overwhelm the tragic lovers 
—‘Addio del passato’. 

As the 20th century draws nearer it becomes harder to find examples, 
but they linger on in at least one 20th century novelist, Thomas Mann, to 
whose work clings some of the grandeur of the preceding century. Readers 
of Buddenbrooks will not easily forget the delight which a model theatre 
of Fidelio gave to the sensitive little boy, Hanno Buddenbrook, the last 
delicate descendant of tough burgher stock, or his visit to his first opera — 
Lohengrin—and the agonizing return to the reality of school next 
morning. Mann also achieved a minor tour de force in a modern version 
of the love of Siegmund and Sieglinde in The Blood of the Walsungs. 

The great historical occasions are equally numerous and some, like 
the first performance of Aida to commemorate the opening of the Suez 
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Guy Gravett 
The March from ‘I Puritani’. A scene from this summer's production 
at Glyndebourne 


Canal, are decidedly exotic. A favourite of mine, recalled by this year’s 
new production at Glyndebourne, is the unfortunate Lord Auckland 
leading his glittering ‘Army of the Indus’ out of Calcutta and to one of 
the most humiliating defeats ever suffered by British arms in the First 
Afghan War to the accompaniment of the March from I Puritani. That 
was in 1838. The first performance had been in Paris in 1835, three 
years before. Apparently J Puritani was a great favourite with Anglo- 
Indians. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, writing home from India in the 
1870s, mentions seeing it several times in Calcutta, whilst the Giorgio- 
Riccardo duet from Act 2 was frequently billed for Simla musical 
evenings. Amateur productions of Gilbert and Sullivan were inevitably 
staple fare in most stations, but the standard of professional companies 
which performed in the Calcutta Opera must have been very low. A 
visitor in 1878 has left a description of La Favorita which seems to have 
been a pure travesty! A year before this, Lord Lytton, the poet Viceroy, 
held the gorgeous Delhi Durbar to proclaim Queen Victoria as Empress 
of India. Describing the spectacle, one up-country official noted in his 
diary: 





I was much struck by the beauty of the Grand March, played by 
massed bands at important points of the ceremony. The music was new 
to me, and no one in my neighbourhood could tell me its name or that of 
its composer. It was not until long afterwards that I discovered that the 
composer was Wagner, and that the march was that which he wrote to 
accompany the entrance of the nobles and other guests into the Hall of 
Song in Tannhauser.’ 





* G. R. Elsmie: Thirty-five years in the Punjab (London, 1908). 
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Lord Lytton, incidentally, was a passionate Wagnerian. But there is a 
strange pathos in the enthusiasm with which Anglo-Indian officials some- 
times recorded in their memoirs the joy of visits to the opera and perhaps 
seeing Malibran or Viardot-Garcia in a favourite role during their leave 
in England, which is a sad reminder of the immense cultural isolation 
which men who were often extremely cultivated suffered in fulfilling 
their conception of public service. At least one ‘sun-dried bureaucrat’, 
Sir John Strachey, after a lifetime spent in the I.C.S., confessed that he 
had never reconciled himself to the sterility of life away from such 
pleasant operatic centres as Dresden and Florence, to which he ultimately 
retired. 

At the peak of the social hierarchy, the Queen herself, especially 
before her marriage, was an enthusiastic opera-goer and her writings of 
that period are full of references to performances of Norma, Anna 
Bolena and La Sonnambula, which was one of her favourites, and to 
memorable interpretations by Malibran, Grisi and Rubini. Not content 
with being a mere spectator, the Queen studied under the first Don 
Pasquale, ‘my good Lablache’, as she called him. It is strange to think of 
the Widow of Windsor practising ‘Come per me sereno’ in her youth. 

I have mentioned the Indian examples to illustrate the spread and 
universality of opera in an age which, in comparison with the present 
day, had relatively poor communications. But in the 19th century the 
opera house was an essential attribute of civilization. The first ambassa- 
dor which the Spanish Government sent to the new Republic of Mexico 
had an opera-loving wife. She travelled from New York to Mexico in 
1839 in a ship named after Bellini’s druidess, the ‘Norma’. At Havana 
she enjoyed performances of Lucia di Lammermoor and La Sonnambula. 
On reaching Mexico City she found the people inexperienced in musical 
matters but with natural taste, and she had opportunities for seeing Lucia 
and I Capuletti e i Montecchi, the latter a pleasure denied to 20th 
century Britons! 

Then, opera was also the natural accompaniment to great occasions ; 
and the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II brought forth in Gloriana 
what may well prove to have been one of the last examples of a mori- 
bund tradition. Is it too much to hope that the ever-increasing popularity 
of opera among a wider circle of people than ever before and the rising 
prestige of our opera houses will create, in the future, a demand for a 
revival of such musical occasions? We may be on the eve of a great 
operatic revival in this country, but it is hardly likely that opera will 
have the place in contemporary literature which it occupied in an age 
when musically-minded readers could identify and appreciate the polish 
and purpose with which a like-minded author applied an allusion. 





Mr Pollini, Director of the Hamburg Opera, has received a sharp lesson 
in the law courts. Annoyed by an article in one of the newspapers, he refused 
admission to the offending critic, who retaliated by suing him for damages. 
After argument, the court decided that Pollini had been guilty of an arbitrary 
and illegal act, and condemned him not only to pay damages for the first 
refusal, but also a fine of 500 marks for each subsequent refusal of admission. 
The director is now a wiser man; and possibly a sadder one.—From The 
Musical Times, February 1890. 
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Jussi Bjoerling 
1911—1960 


Jussi (or Johan Jonato) Bjoerling 
was rightly regarded as one of the 
finest tenors of our time. Although 
Covent Garden only heard him in 
opera twice—two Manricos in 1939 
under Gui with Cigna, Wettergren 
and Stignani, Basiola and Armando 
Borgioli; and the recent Rodolfos 
with Carteri—he was well known to 
opera-goers in this country from his As Rodolfo, the last role he sang 
many gramophone records andregu- in London 
lar concert appearances. He made 
his London début at the old Queen’s Hall on November 16, 1937, in a 
programme of arias, lieder and Scandinavian songs, and earned the 
warmest praise from the late Ernest Newman: ‘The admirable natural 
qualities of the voice are its agreeably musical tone, its smoothness, and 
its unfailing purity of intonation.’ 

Bjoerling was born in Sora Tuna, in the province of Dalarna in 
Sweden. His father, Karl David Bjoerling, had been trained as a singer 
in Vienna, and had appeared in America. When Jussi was eight years old 
his mother died, and his father decided to return to America with his 
three sons— Jussi, Gdsta and Olle, all of whom had sung in a church 
choir. They joined their father in the ‘Bjoerling Quartet’—all of them 
tenors. They toured America and then eventually returned to Sweden, 
and continued to appear there. The quartet was heard by John Forsell, 
the famous Swedish baritone and manager of the Stockholm Opera, who 
singled out Jussi and took him as his pupil in 1928. In 1930 he joined the 
school attached to the Royal Opera, and the same year he made his début 
as Ottavio in Don Giovanni. (He had sung the small role of the lamp- 
lighter in Manon Lescaut a few weeks before then.) 

For five years he sang with success in Stockholm, building up a 
repertory of some 20 operas (by 1960 it numbered more than 50). Then 
gradually he began to make appearances abroad; first in Scandinavia — 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Helsinki and Riga. Then in 1936 he appeared as a 
guest in Prague and Vienna. ‘In him at last the long-sought-for lyric- 
heroic tenor in the grand style has been found’, wrote a leading Viennese 
critic in March, 1936; while in Prague he was hailed as ‘a real tenor with 
a God-given voice, who conquered a sold-out house in one stroke’. 

His American début was made at the Chicago Opera in December, 
1937, as the Duke in Rigoletto; and just a year later he made his New 
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Bjoerling 
1911—1960 








Playbill of 
Bjoerling’s first stage appearance as the Lamplighter in ‘Manon Lescaut’, 
Stockholm, July 21, 1930, a month before his official début as Don Ottavio 





As Canio early in his career As Roméo, New York, 1947 








As the Duke of Mantua 


As Des Grieux in ‘Manon Lescaut’, As Manrico, the role of his Covent 
Stockholm, 1958 Garden début, 1939 














York opera début at the Metropolitan as Rodolfo, following it with 
Manrico. ‘Not in a long time has anything more lovely than his perform- 
ance of “Ah si ben mio” been heard on the Metropolitan stage,’ wrote 
Musical America. London heard him as Manrico the following summer, 
when his singing earned the highest praise. 

During the 1939-40 and 1940-41 seasons at the Metropolitan, he was 
heard as Faust, the Duke in Rigoletto, and Riccardo in Un Ballo in 
Maschera, as well as Manrico and Rodolfo. Few singers have been the 
recipients of the kind of notices that invariably came his way. What 
tenor would not long to read this about his performance in Rigoletto? 

‘Of Mr Bijoerling’s singing throughout the performance nothing but 
the highest praise can be said. Not only did the voice itself sound lovely 
in every moment but the exquisite flawless production, especially of the 
high register, was something for which to give thanks. One does not often 
hear such perfect singing. From ‘Questa o quella’ to ‘La donna é mobile’ 
it was a wonderful experience.’ 

During the war years Bjoerling remained in Sweden, singing at the 


Royal Opera in Stockholm. But in November, 1945, he returned to the 
Metropolitan, ‘his perfectly lovely voice as delightful as ever, and its 
perfectly even scale a lesson for all tenors’. In January, 1947, he sang his 
first Roméo in New York, a role always associated with Jean De Reszke, 
and one which the Swedish tenor invested with ‘youthful fervour and 
musicianship’. Three years later Bjoerling sang his first Des Grieux in 
Manon Lescaut at the Metropolitan and exhibited ‘exemplary plasticity 
of phrasing and sensitivity of nuance’. 

Bjoerling also appeared regularly with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and occasionally in Chicago; but the great European houses rarely 
heard him. He sang in a summer season organized by La Scala at the 
Palazzo del Sport in Milan in 1946, when his Duke of Mantua was 
acclaimed, but it was not until 1951 that he appeared at La Scala, when 
he sang Riccardo in Un Ballo in Maschera during the Verdi Celebrations. 
By this time the Bing régime at the Metropolitan had begun, and 
Bjoerling was as valuable a member of the company as he had been under 
the Edward Johnson management and indeed was chosen to inaugurate 
the Bing era by singing the title role in Don Carlos on the opening night 
of the 1950-51 season. He was absent from NewYork for the 1954-55 
season, made only a few appearances between 1955 and 1957, and was 
again absent from 1957-59; but he was back again for the 1959-60 
season. 

These long periods of absence from the New York stage did not 
mean idleness on Bjoerling’s part, for he spent much time on the concert 
platform and in the recording studio. And he also found time for appear- 
ances with the San Francisco and Chicago Operas, where he sang his first 
Radames in America in the autumn of 1958. 

When Bijoerling first began to be known in the late 1930s there was 
much talk about a second Caruso; but the Swedish tenor’s voice did not 
possess that baritonal quality which characterized the great Italian singer. 
Bjoerling’s voice had, however, something of a Mediterranean warmth 
about it, and his many recordings bear testimony to one of the finest 
singers Sweden has ever produced, and certainly one of the best non-Latin 
Italian tenors. H.D.R. 
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Dino Borsgioli 
1891—1960 


The famous Italian tenor, Dino 
Borgioli, long resident in London, 
and remembered by many opera- 
goers for his elegant performances 
at Covent Garden and Glynde- 
bourne in the pre-war seasons, died 
in Florence on September 12. We 
have invited one of his pupils, the 
tenor Erik Aiken, and the accom- 
panist Ivor Newton to contribute 
short personal appreciations of this 
singer; we are also giving a detailed 
account of his operatic career, which 
besides, we hope, being useful, will 
give some small indication to the 
new generation of opera-goers of Borgioli’s reputation in the world 
of opera. 


Dino Borgioli was born in Florence on February 15, 1891. After 
studying with Eugenio Giachetti, Borgioli made his début as Arturo in 
I Puritani in 1914, but his career, owing to the war, really commenced 
with his performances as Fernando in La Favorita at the Teatro Dal 
Verme, Milan, under Serafin in 1917. He was heard there by Toscanini 
who engaged him for the national war memorial open-air performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem in Milan, and to sing Ernesto in Don Pasquale with 
Storchio at La Scala. This was immediately followed by appearances in 
I Puritani, La Favorita and La Sonnambula, which established his repu- 
tation as the possessor of a superb vocal technique and innate artistry. 
He was only the fourth tenor to sing J Puritani throughout in the original 
key, the others being Rubini, Angelo Masini and Bonci. 





Such was his reputation as a Donizetti singer that La Favorita was 
revived specially for him in Madrid and Barcelona after being out of the 
repertory there in respect to the memory of the famous Spanish inter- 
preter of Fernando, Gayarre. After seasons at the San Carlo, Naples, 
the Fenice, Venice, the Costanzi, Rome, and at Bologna, Florence, Genoa 
and Turin, Borgioli made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 1925 
in Lucia di Lammermoor and Il Barbiere with Toti dal Monte, and in 
Rigoletto with Eidé Norena, under Votto. He returned to Covent Garden 
to sing Dimitri in Boris in 1928, and sang in La Bohéme and Madama 
Butterfly in the same season. The same year he made the first of several 
concert tours of America and appeared at the Chicago Civic Opera. 


In 1929 he sang Alfredo in La Traviata for the first time, this being 
at the Teatro dell’ Opera, Rome, with Muzio and Stracciari, the first of 
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many famous performances these three artistes gave. I] Corriere d'Italia 


commented: 
‘Borgioli proved himself in every way a worthy companion for Muzio and 
re-appeared not only with the well-known perfection of his voice, educated 
to every finesse and to every delicate rendering of his part, but also with 
a vibrating accent full of dramatic warmth, which gave to his singing 
animation and wonderful efficacy. His voice has notably gained in power, 
at the same time maintaining all the sweetness of times past’ 


opinions that were echoed in J/ Messaggero, Il Giornale d'Italia, La 
Tribuna and Il Popolo di Roma.) In the same season he sang L’ Amico 
Fritz under Mascagni and became the composer’s favourite interpreter of 
the part. Of this performance // Messaggero wrote ‘Borgioli has an 
extensive, limpid voice of beautiful timbre, which he knows how to use 
with great art. The part of Fritz might have been written for him’ and 
Il Corriere d'Italia ‘in the title role, is a perfect singer. I do not hesitate 
to affirm that Borgioli is the best Fritz I have ever heard’. These per- 
formances of La Traviata and L’ Amico Fritz were repeated at La Scala 
the following year and in 1931 he sang Alfredo to Ponselle’s Violetta at 
Covent Garden, also appearing in Rigoletto. 

In 1932 he returned to America for another concert tour and sang 
Cavaradossi to Muzio’s Tosca at the opening performance of the San 
Francisco War Memorial Opera House, later singing in La Bohéme and 
Manon there with Bori. For five seasons he sang at the Opéra-Comique 
in Manon, Les Pécheurs de Perles and the Italian repertory, and in 1934 
sang Don Ottavio at Salzburg and in La Cenerentola at Covent Garden. 
The following year he made his first appearance at the Metropolitan in 
Don Giovanni (‘He was so admirable stylistically and histrionically that 
his Don Ottavio turned out to be the most effective we have had here for 
many years’—Pitts Sanborn). 

In 1935, Borgioli sang at the Paris Opéra in Rigoletto and Lucia with 
Lily Pons; at Covent Garden in La Bohéme with Grace Moore, La 
Cenerentola with Supervia and I/ Barbiere with Pons ; and again at Salz- 
burg as Ottavio under Bruno Walter and as Fenton in Falstaff under 
Toscanini (he returned to Salzburg in 1936 and 1937 in these two roles). 
The following year he gave a Queen’s Hall recital, of which The Observer 
critic wrote: : 

‘Of all the Italian tenors heard lately in the concert hall, Borgioli has 
most to offer the listener. He has the voice, the necessary expertness of 
management, and all those refinements of production inseparable from 
high grade bel canto’. 

The same year he sang Cavaradossi and Hoffmann at Covent 
Garden ; and in 1937, made his last appearance in that house during the 
Coronation season, when he was heard as Ernesto in Pasquale with 
Mafalda Favero. 

In 1937, Borgioli sang for the first time at Glyndebourne as Don 
Ottavio, a role he repeated there the following year; in 1937 also, he 
sang Ernesto in the unforgettable Pasquale under Busch with Baccaloni, 
Stabile and Mildmay. In 1938 he returned to Italy for concert and opera 
appearances and was in London when Italy declared war. Being technic- 
ally an enemy alien, although he had applied for British nationality and 
was waiting for the papers to come through, he was interned. Owing to 
his anti-Fascist record and with the intervention of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
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he was released after only a few weeks’ detention. Shortly after this he 
began teaching in Queen’s Gate but continued to sing at the 
National Gallery concerts and Promenade Concerts, and in performances 
of Messiah and recitals. 

In 1946 the New London Opera Company was founded with Borgioli 
as Vocal Director and for them he produced La Bohéme and I! Barbiere 
di Siviglia at the Cambridge Theatre. From 1941 to 1949 he broadcast 
many recitals of arie antiche and modern Italian songs. In 1949 he moved 
to his huge studio in Melbury Road, and his last recital took place in 
Nottingham (which ‘enabled us to hear again the distinguished tenor last 
here as long ago as 1937. In twelve years the quality of the finest voice 
might be expected to diminish, but anyone who heard Borgioli then and 
now would agree that his remains almost unimpaired. An equable flow 
of lovely tone was maintained and to hear so liquid a voice so beautifully 
vocalised was an uncommon pleasure’— Nottingham Journal). From 
1949 teaching occupied all his time. He returned to Florence this summer 
to convalesce after a serious illness and was expecting to return to 
London this autumn. He died in his home overlooking the Arno in 
Florence on September 12. 

Erik Aitken 

Throughout Dino Borgioli’s career as a teacher he never wavered 
from his belief that the only possible way to prepare for an operatic 
career was a long process involving the music of Bellini, Donizetti and 
Rossini. Pupils who were anxious to sing Puccini while they were still 
too young he would guide to Bellini saying that the voice can grow for 
Puccini with age but only if it is treated gently when commencing studies. 
The tragedy is, he said, that many 
voices, who even with age could 
never sing the heavier Puccini roles, 
attempt to do so when young and 
irreparable harm is done to the 
voice. He found two great problems 
as a teacher: firstly that many stu- 
dents wish to copy a certain sound 
made by some well-known singer 
instead of allowing their voices to 
take the natural positions for them ; 
and secondly that far too often the 
possessors of beautiful voices did 
not have a matching intelligence. 
He enjoyed improving a mediocre 
voice almost more than trying to 
instil some artistry into the owner 
of a fine voice who had little feeling 
for music. He felt that it was a crime 
of nature when a fine voice was given 


Borgioli as Alfredo in 
‘La Traviata’ 














to an unimaginative singer. He probably felt strongly on this because he 
always said that his own voice was ‘nothing’ and ‘had little natural quality’, 
an opinion that can be shared by very few. His was an extremely individual 
voice to which beauty had been added by his deep feeling and musicality 
being allowed full expression by his extraordinary technique. Fortunately 
this is enshrined in many of his records, especially so in ‘Una furtiva 
lagrima’, ‘Dei miei bollenti spiriti’, ‘O amore, bella luce’, ‘Se il mio nome’, 
‘O del mio amato ben’, ‘Princesita’ and the two songs in English ‘Do not 
go, my love’ and ‘My lovely Celia’. The duets from Faust (with Zamboni) 
and L’ Amico Fritz (with Pampanini) are also fine examples of his singing. 

Although I enjoyed the privileges of his friendship and the great 
benefit of his teaching for many years, I never once heard him say one 
word in praise of his own singing or ever express a harsh opinion on a 
good artist. He always spoke warmly of the singing of Barrientos, Pareto, 
Storchio, Muzio, Bori, Ponselle, Supervia, Battistini (who gave him much 
advice), Caruso, Bonci, Stracciari, Galeffi, Stabile, Pertile, Martinelli and 
many others. 

As a famous opera singer, a superb concert artist and a wonderful 
teacher Borgioli will be remembered. But my most vivid memories will 
be of him in his vast Kensington studio on certain evenings. A most 
kind, humorous and gentle man, he would sit at the piano, remove a 
Tuscan cigar from his mouth and sing the songs of his country in a voice 
so warm and with such feeling that tears were often not far from my eyes. 
Ivor Newton 

Our musical life in London can ill afford to lose such an artist as 
Dino Borgioli. He was a patrician among singers, for he possessed that 
rare quality, somewhat difficult to define, which we call style; and his 
individual phrasing gave a personal character to his singing. A real 
musician and a fastidious artist, he was never guilty of a lapse in taste 
or concession to easy effects, which is a failing of many Italian tenors. 

In opera, Borgioli sang opposite nearly every famous prima donna 
of his day and under the great conductors, from all of whom he received 
friendship as well as admiration. 

It was always a delight to hear Borgioli sing Rossini. His Almaviva 
gave us the elegance we associate with the aristocrats of the eighteenth 
century. And many will recall his singing with Conchita Supervia in those 
famous Cenerentola performances at Covent Garden in 1934 and 1935. 

From our many recitals together, I think first of his delicately refined 
singing of Caccini, Pergolesi and Mozart, and the songs of his con- 
temporary compatriots he introduced to London. But my special pleasure 
was to accompany him in Pizzetti’s beautiful setting of D’Annunzio’s 
‘I Pastori’, when Borgioli made one realize the intense nostalgia that 
Italians can feel when away from their home. It was a perfect example 
of the eloquence that a great artist can bring to the words of a song. 

I shall always remember Dino Borgioli with pleasure and gratitude, 
for he was an inspiring colleague, a delightful companion, and a generous 
host. One could say of him that he was a true artist in every sense of 
the word — he was a gifted painter of water colours, a most informed 
and interesting conversationalist, an epicure and connoisseur of wines and 
cigars. He seemed to have mastered even the art of living. 
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Helga Wallmiiller 


The auditorium of the new Leipzig Opera House, which opened on 
October 8. In next month’s opERA, Alan Bush will be writing about some 
of the: performances during the opening weeks, and there will also be an 


illustrated article on the theatre itself 


Ilva Ligabue as Donna Elvira at 
Glyndebourne earlier this year. This 
is the cover of the Special Festival 
number of OPERA, which is now on 
sale. It contains 80 pages of editorial 
and illustrations dealing with all the 
important summer festivals at home 
and abroad. Price 2s. 6d. 


Guy Gravett 











GREAT BRITAIN WS 


Covent Garden. Events during December and January include revivals of 
Wozzeck with Geraint Evans in the title role, Marie Collier as Marie, Sven- 
Erik Vickstrom as the Captain, Otwkar Kraus as the Doctor, Edgar Evans as 
the Drum Major, John Dobson as Andres and Noreen Berry as Margrit, 
conductor John Pritchard; and Tosca with Gabriella Tucci in the title role, 
Luigi Ottolini as Cavaradossi, both making their Covent Garden débuts, and 
Otakar Kraus as Scarpia, conductor Bryan Balkwill. Gabriella Tucci will 
also sing Aida, with Annie Delorie as Amneris, Nikola Nikolov as 
Radames, John Shaw as Amonasro, Joseph Rouleau as the King, and David 
Ward as Ramfis, conductor Alberto Erede. In the performances of La 
Bohéme, in which Joan Carlyle sings her first Mimi, the rest of the cast will 
be as it was during the summer; Marie Collier, André Turp, John Shaw, 
Joseph Rouleau, Ronald Lewis, conductor Edward Downes. 

Mermaid Theatre. The first performance of Sebastian Shaw’s melodrama 
Take a Life, with music by Humphrey Searle, will take place on April 9, 1961. 
Joan Cross, Anna Pollak, Olive McFarland, Ian Wallace and Sebastian Shaw 
will be in the cast. 

Chester Opera Group announces performances of /] Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi at the Birkenhead Technical College on November 10, and at Saltney 
Secondary Modern School, Saltney, on November 11 and 12. Aidan Woodcock 
will be the conductor. 

Opera For All, the Art Council’s Touring Opera Group, opened its twelfth 
season on September 26. As already announced two groups are touring the 
country this season. Each group consists of seven singers and a pianist, with a 
manager (who is also the stage director). Many of the fourteen singers are 
artists who have worked with the New Opera Company, Glyndebourne, and 
other professional organisations. Douglas Craig is the Company’s Artistic 
Director and is responsible for the production of all the works in the repertory, 
with the exception of The Beggar's Opera which was originally produced by 
Richard Doubleday, and is being restaged this season by Stephen Webber. 
Bryan Balkwill is again responsible for the musical preparation of all the pro- 
grammes. Three short operas, The Apothecary (Haydn), The Boatswain's Mate 
(Smyth), and Abu Hassan (Weber) are the season’s new productions. The rest 
of the repertory comprises Figaro, La Cenerentola, The Barber of Seville, La 
Bohéme, and Il Tabarro 


AMERICA 

New York. This summer’s Empire State Music Festival, held at an out- 
door arena near Bear Mountain, a pleasant two hours’ drive from New York 
City, gave American opera-goers an introduction td: two little-known operas, 
Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson and Janacek’s Katya Kabanova, as well as two 
old standbys, Madama Butterfly and The Barber of Seville. Janacek’s opera 
enjoyed its American premiére, after nearly forty years, and Taylor’s its first 
revival after sixteen performances at the Metropolitan between 1931 and 1935. 

Peter Ibbetson is one of the few operas that can truly be classified as 
bilingual. The operatic archaeologist will note that the libretto, by the com- 
poser and the actress Constance Collier, is based upon the novel by George 
du Maurier; that it is set in England and France (where much of the operatic 
conversation is in French); and that it is probably the most prominent example 
in operatic lore of the use of the flashback. It contains pleasant music, written 
in a post-Puccinian, post-Massenet vein, much of the characterization, especi- 
ally of the minor roles, being reminiscent of that French composer. Its 
harmonies are doggedly neo-romantic, with elaborate use of suspensions and 
appoggiaturas. It also exploits the device of an offstage chorus which serves 
to waft the hearer back to the childhood of the hapless hero (known in his 
boyhood as ‘Gogo’), upon whose love for his childhood playmate ‘Mimsey’ 
Serraskier the story is built. In real life little ‘Mimsey’ has become the 
Duchess of Towers, unhappily married to the Duke, who never makes an 
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appearance, but faithful (unlike many an operatic heroine) to her nuptial vows. 
When at last her husband dies, leaving her free to marry, Peter is shut up for 
life in Newgate for having murdered his playboy uncle, Colonel Ibbetson, 
partly in self-defence, partly in rage at the Colonel’s repeated insinuations 
regarding his late mother’s virtue. In the end, the two lovers are united after 
death in a Wagnerian twilight finale, complete with reminiscences of the 
choral strains which accompanied Peter’s dreams. 

This fustian drama, with its frustrating operatic love-story, make the 
opera a true period piece, older than thirty years, and its revival a curiosity. In 
the role created by the late Lucrezia Bori, the Duchess of Towers, Licia 
Albanese was her usual superb self, acting with elegance, and conveying every 
nuance of the score. It was a performance worthy of the Bori tradition, and it 
did much to explain how the first-rate cast of the 1930s kept the opera alive. 
In the role of Peter, created by Edward Johnson, were two tenors, Charles 
K. L. Davis and James Wainner, who both performed capably, if a bit stiffly. 
As Colonel Ibbetson, the role created by Tibbett, the Canadian bass Peter van 
Ginkel took over at short notice from James Pease (who had engagements 
elsewhere when the opera was postponed because of heavy rains) and gave a 
reasonably convincing portrayal. The staging of Desiré Défrére and the 
settings of Ming Cho Lee solved most of the dramatic problems without 
adding much lustre of their own. Wilfred Pelletier conducted affectionately, 
but for the most part, too loudly. 

To the Festival’s musical director, Laszlo Halasz, goes the credit of being 
the first to bring Katya Kabanova to these shores. Fortunately, also, the 
American premiére of Janacek’s opera was the occasion for the American 
début of Amy Shuard, who replaced the indisposed Brenda Lewis in the title 
role. Miss Shuard gave a performance full of sustained passion and inner 
pathos, vocally impressive except in her highest notes, which showed a 


The principals of ‘Peter Ibbetson’ with the composer, producer and 
conductor 
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Doris Doree, Rudolf 
Petrak, Norman Atkins in 
‘Katya Kabanova’ 


tendency to shrillness. Doris Doree, 
who is remembered most recently as 
one of the eight Valkyries at the 
Metropolitan, emerged from obscurity 
to sing a menacing Kabanicha. Rudolf 
Petrak handled the rather thankless 
role of Boris with professional skill, 
though neither he nor Giulio Gari, 
who played Katya’s husband con- 
vincingly, was in very good voice. 
Phyllis Frankel tended to make 
Barbara a little sillier than she should 
be, but she was a good member of 
the ensemble, which had the talents 
of Christopher West as producer 
and Ming Cho Lee as designer. 

Friedman-Abeles Halasz conducted with a swift 
nervousness that effectively underscored the dramatic moments, though his 
tendency to overload climaxes diminished the subtlety of Janacek’s magnificent 
orchestral commentary. The English translation of Norman Tucker emerged 
occasionally through the Czech accents of the vocal line and the fortissimo 
orchestra. All in all, it was a gripping if somewhat flawed performance, and 
it whetted the appetite for a full-scale premiére by the Metropolitan or the 
City Center. Richard RePass 

New York, Actors Opera, will produce the premiére of Frederick Piket’s 
Satan's Trap on November 26. Naomi Onest will sing the soprano role, and 
Kurt Saffir will conduct. 

Boston, New England Opera Theater, opened its Gala Fifteenth season 
with a production of Don Giovanni on October 13. Carmen is announced 
for January 31, February 1, 3 and 4, and Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame for February 7, 8, 10 and 11. Boris Goldovsky is the artistic director. 


Central City Festival. The annual summer festival this year was devoted 
to performances of Lucia di Lammemoor and Aida; both operas were given 
with alternating casts. In the Donizetti there were Marguerite Gignac and 
Judith Raskin as Lucia, John Alexander and Frank Porretta as Edgardo, 
Chester Ludgin and Philip Maero as Enrico, Joshua Hecht and William 
Wildermann as Raimondo; in the Verdi, Maria Ferriero and Beverly Sills as 
Aida, Rosalind Elias and Joann Grillo as Amneris, William Olivis and Charles 
O'Neill as Radames, Frank Guarrera and Philip Maero as Amonasro. 
Emerson Buckley, the company’s musical director, and Thomas Martin 
shared the conducting, and the producer was Nathaniel Merrill. 


Dallas. Full casts of the season that opens on November 4 and continues 
until November 23 are now available. In La Fille du Régiment, Eugenia Ratti 
sings Marie, Luigi Alva Tonie, and Giuseppe Taddei Sulpice; the production 
is that seen last season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo. In Madama Butterfly, 
the title role will be sung by Leyla Gencer, with Gianni Raimondi as 
Pinkerton and Regina Sarfaty as Suzuki; Hizi Koyke will be the producer. 
Alcina, in Zeffirelli’s production from the Fenice Theatre, will have Joan 
Sutherland in the title role, Blanche Thebom as Ruggiero, Monica Sinclair as 
Bradamante, Luigi Alva as Oronte, and Nicola Zaccaria as Melisso. Don 
Giovanni, in a new production by Zeffirelli, will have Sutherland as Donna 
Anna, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Donna Elvira, Ratti as Zerlina, Eberhard 
Waechter as the Don, Taddei as Leporello, Alva as Ottavio, Zaccaria as the 
Commendatore, and John Reardon as Masetto. Nicola Rescigno is the musical 
director and conductor for the season, and Roberto Benaglio the chorus master. 
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Fort Worth. Three operas have been announced for the 1960-61 season: 
La Bohéme, Un Ballo in Maschera and Samson and Delilah. Rudolf Kruger 
is the musical director and conductor, and Glynn Ross the producer. 

San Francisco. The withdrawal of Sena Jurinac from the season owing 
to a sudden appendicitis early in September necessitated the following cast 
changes: Ingrid Bjoner will now sing Elsa in Lohengrin, and Frances Bible 
and Hertha Tépper wili share the role of Octavian. Three student perform- 
ances of Gianni Schicchi have been announced with Geraint Evans in the title 
role, Sylvia Stahlmann as Lauretta, and Ticho Parly as Rinuccio. The cast 
also includes Marilyn Horne, Lorenzo Alvary, Raymond Manton, and Andrew 
Foldi. George Schaeffer conducts, Dino Yannopoulos produces. 

Santa Fé, The fourth summer season of the Opera, lasting from June 22 
until August 20, was in every way its finest achievement to date. Attend- 
ance, which has steadily increased each year, was double that of the first 
season. Of the many sell-outs perhaps the most surprising were the three 
performances of The Marriage of Figaro, since Mozart (Cosi fan tutte and 
The Seraglio were presented in previous seasons) has hitherto not been a 
heavy favourite. There appeared to be, unballoted but perceptible, a common 
consent that The Marriage of Figaro all in all had the highest finish of the 
summer’s repertory. But my fleeting impressions ought first to convey what 
is after all of first importance: the continuing growth of this youthful organiza- 
tion, its tremendously exciting concentration of talent, the steady heightening 
of its reputation and the maturing brilliance of its General Director and 
founder — indeed its only begetter — John Crosby. 

The highlight of the season was the presence of Igor Stravinsky. His 
Oedipus Rex, with Stravinsky himself conducting, was, one knew, the unfor- 
gettable experience only very occasionally to be had in the theatre. It was 
done in masks and costumes borrowed from the Stratford, Ontario, Festival 
on an all but bare stage. Paul Franke and Mary Mackenzie were superb as 
Oedipus and Jocasta. Jean Cocteau’s script was sung in Latin—the only 
exception to the Santa Fé Opera’s custom of using English libretti—and the 
narrative interludes in E. E. Cummings’s translation were read by the novelist 
and historian Paul Horgan, Chairman of the Opera’s Board of Directors. It 
was a stunning performance that left one unwilling, even unable, to speak. 


Lotte Lehmann, making her last public appearance in Chicago earlier this 
autumn, when she conducted her Master Classes in that city 
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Robert Craft. Stravinsky's current Boswell, conducted the performances 
of The Rake’s Progress, which was an even shinier production than that 
given by the Santa Fé Opera in 1957. Loren Driscoll again sang the title role 
with handsome dash and ability, and Bliss Hebert was again responsible for 
the successful staging. One of the outstanding hits of the season was scored by 
John Reardon in the role of Nick Shadow, his magnificent baritone voice and 
authoritative stage presence adding impact to the drama. His Scarpia in Tosca 
was a yet more immediate Satanism: malevolent virility in full stride and in 
full voice. Franca Duval, young American soprano who has for some seasons 
been singing in Italy, made her début as Tosca, and William Lewis was an 
able Cavaradossi. The orchestra, expanded for the Tosca performance, was 
capably directed by John Crosby. 

As the season’s opener, the Santa Fé Opera presented The Gondoliers, 
with Martyn Green directing and playing the Duke of Plaza Toro. Unfor- 
tunately, this essay into Gilbert and Sullivan, the Opera’s first, was somehow 
the least happy of the season’s ventures. More rewarding was the charming 
production of La Traviata, conducted by Earl Wild with often brilliant staging 
by Bill Butler, in which Maria di Gerlando used her rich soprano voice to 
advantage as Verdi's pathetic heroine. A major addition to the Opera’s roster 
of youthful talent was mezzo soprano Helen Vanni, whose manoeuvring of 
the tricky coloratura passages of Cenerentola (in which she played the title 
role) was dazzling. Veteran basso Andrew Foldi was a hilarious Don Mag- 
nifico in this successful revival of the 1958 production. 

The unmitigated sporting event of the season was José Ferrer’s Gianni 
Schicchi. No one promoted Ferrer to the rank of opera artist, but from the 
moment he strode vulgarly on-stage he captivated everyone in the audience. 
Jeanette Scovotti was a charming Lauretta, and, among the lesser roles, one 
might single out excellent performances by Elaine Bonazzi and Gimi Beni, as 
Zita and Simone. 

The brilliant and, as noted, popular Marriage of Figaro, the season’s last 


Opera at Santa Fé. Left, a scene from Act 1 of ‘Tosca’ with Franca 
Duval and William Lewis; right, Mary Mackenzie as Jocasta, Paul 
Franke as Oedipus in Stravinsky's ‘Oedipus Rex’ 
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Homero 
Paul Walter's setting for the closing scene of ‘La Forza del Destino’ at 
the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 


production, was noteworthy for a particular degree of excellence throughout 
its cast. Mildred Allen, in one of her happiest appearances on the Opera’s 
stage, skipped and trilled through the role of Susanna. Donald Gramm was a 
full-voiced Figaro, and Robert Trehy a dashing Count. Much of the credit for 
the success of the production is due to the ingenious staging of Hans Busch 
and the sensitive conducting of Robert Baustian. 

The landscape in which the Santa Fé Opera theatre sits is, as hundreds of 
thousands of travellers know, majestic. And as one listens in that starlit, 
roofless theatre one feels that here is something not dwarfed even by the New 
Mexican mountains; indeed, here is something at last in art to match them. 


Winfield Townley Scott 
ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The first revival of La Gioconda since 1926, 
when it was given with Arangi-Lombardi and Lauri-Volpi, was eagerly awaited; 
it turned out to be one of the season’s most successful events. Lucille Udovick, 
in the title role, revealed an agreeable and large voice, though she lacked the 
dramatic low notes which this role requires. Mignon Dunn sang Laura in a 
harsh voice, and acted the role in the manner of the old silent films; Luisa 
Bartoletti was, however, a fine La Cieca. As Enzo Flaviano Labé sang 
extremely well, winning warm cheers after ‘Cielo e mar’. Aldo Protti as 
Barnaba stole the honours of the evening, disclosing a voice richer in colour 
and range than his records had led one to believe. Norman Scott was an 
imposing and elegant Alvise to see, but scarcely had the necessary vocal power 
the role demands, Carlos F. Cillario conducted, Felipe Romito produced. 

The new production of La Forza del Destino was favourably received by 
many of my colleagues. I personally cannot join in the praise with which it 
was greeted, however, and found the settings by Paul Walter heavy and 
oppressive. Richard Tucker, making his local début as Alvaro, proved to be 
one of the few great tenors of the day. Gré Brouwenstijn was a disappointing 
Leonora. Her singing and interpretation were un-Italian, and her voice 
sounded less well than when she was here two years ago. Protti was again 
outstanding as Carlo; Norman Scott, singing far better than in Gioconda, 
was a rich-voiced Guardiano; and Mignon Scott a personable Preziosilla — 
though her voice was strident. Fernando Previtali conducted. Eduardo Arnosi 
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AUSTRIA 

Vienna Staatsoper. The first two weeks in September are always unofficial 
Festwochen. The Salzburg Festival is over, and the Berlin Festival Weeks 
(which were this year opened by Karajan) haven’t started yet. Roving Met 
stars drop in at the Vienna picking up pocket money. The great artistic event 
of this month was the second complete Ring cycle under Karajan which was 
better even than last June’s cycle during the official Festwochen. The orchestra 
sounded more beautiful than ever, and Karajan seemed so completely absorbed 
by the sounds and the sights — according to him the sights are even more 
important — that the complete fusion of all elements made these performances 
remarkable Musikdrama. There were moments of incredible beauty: the first 
scene of Rheingold, the end of both Walkiire and Siegfried, and the entire 
Gotterdammerung. The combination of Nilsson, the Philharmoniker and 
Karajan gave us these rare evenings in the musical theatre when you are silent 
because you can’t say in sober prose how beautiful it was. The memorable 
cast was headed by Nilsson, Hotter, Windgassen and Frick. 

There was also a performance of Tristan und Isolde that should be 
remembered for a long time. I was reminded of the great Tristan perform- 
ances of the ‘twenties when Richard Strauss gave incandescence to this score. 
Karajan and the orchestra surpassed themselves; it was an orgy of beautiful 
sound. Windgassen, Neidlinger, Frick and Réssel-Majdan were very good, and 
Nilsson was perfect. She sang some passages with the warmth of a lyric 
soprano, and her psychological insight into the part is superb. Commuting 
between the scenic wonders of Bayreuth and the acoustic miracles of Vienna 
has been a great thing for Miss Nilsson. Vienna’s scenic changes continue, as 
in all Karajan productions which are, as the political commentators say, ‘fluid’. 
The silly trapdoor in the first act has disappeared, the ship’s bow has been 
moved forward, and the whole first act is more intimate and emotional. There 
are new, beautiful lights in the second act and the disappearance of Marke 
and Brangiane at the end of the third is less noticeable. Another year and 
we'll have a perfect Tristan! 

In a spirited performance of Rosenkavalier, beautifully conducted by 
Béhm, Seefried sang her first Octavian here. Miss Seefried is one of the 
most intelligent and most temperamental singers in the operatic world. Her 
singing was always beautiful but her presentation of a young man aus grossem 
Haus was sometimes marred by an excess of temperament. Time will help 
and Miss Seefried’s Octavian will mellow down. One can’t help regretting that 
she didn’t sing the part ten years ago. Streich, B6hme and Kunz were reliable 
as always. But time, I regret to report, has not mellowed Miss Schwarzkopf’s 
Marschallin — beautifully sung, but often marred by needless mannerisms, 
faulty enunciation and a self-conscious desire to do differently at all cost. 
Too bad, for this Marschallin has beauty, voice and allure. Alas, that’s not 
enough for a part that demands womanly resignation and an understanding 
heart. 
The season’s first new production of La Forza del Destino (last produced 
at the Theater an der Wien in 1952) became high-voltage Verdi melodrama 
under the electrifying baton of Mitropoulos, the rocket-age conductor. He 
kept perfect contact (and balance) between stage and orchestra, and has a way 
of leading his singers without making it obvious. In Mitropoulos’s conception 
of Verdi’s music there is great drama and little lyrical expanse; sometimes 
one wished he would linger over a beautiful melody but he was already in 
search of more dramatic accents. The exciting splendour of the music was not 
matched by Wallmann’s staging which ranged from unimaginative convention 
to unintentional parody, with depressing moments of early Cecil B. de Mille 
thrown in for good measure. One can’t show ‘realistic’ war scenes in this age 
of vague shadows. Miss Wallmann should have veiled the absurdities of 
Piave’s libretto by a camouflage of merciful dimness. Only Verdi’s great music 
saved the second part of the performance from scenic disaster. Wakhewitch’s 
flaming sets were no help; they begin to become monotonous, Parlic’s 
choreography was not impressive, but the Staatsoper chorus was excellent. 
Richard Rossmayer is the chorus master. 

The best singing was contributed by Bastianini who gave a fine demonstra- 
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A scene from ‘Dantons Tod’ at the Graz Opera. Rolf Polke centre, in 
the title role 


tion of bel canto. What a success he could be if his temperament would match 
the beauty of his voice! Di Stefano’s tonal production is an enigma but he 
produces tenoral sweep and mellowness of great beauty. He is one of the 
very few Italian tenors who give you the illusion of a tenor; most of them 
shout like pushed-up baritones. Stella has the gracefulness of an Italian 
princess and the coolness of a fresh cucumber; an impeccable voice, a flawless 
technique, but lack of warmth and emotion. Unfortunately Leonora di Vargas 
has to sing some of Verdi’s most emotional soprano music. Simionato’s 
brilliant ‘Rataplan’ aria was a tour de force that came off wonderfully thanks 
to her charm and sense of humour. She is a remarkable artist. Kreppel’s 
beautiful voice was perfect for Padre Guardiano (this was one of Richard 
Mayr’s great parts), and Dénch and Welter were very effective as Fra Melitone 
and the Marchese. Mitropoulos and the singers were enthusiastically applauded. 

Joseph Wechsberg 

Volksoper. A revival of Verdi’s 1 Masnadieri is announced for later this 
season. Jt will be conducted by Argeo Quadri. 

Graz. The summer season this year included performances of Dantons 
Tod with Rolf Polke in the title role, Robert Charlebois as Robespierre, and 
Fried] Péltinger as Lucile; 1] Matrimonio Segreto, Bastien und Bastienne, Don 
Giovanni with Scipio Colombo in the title role, and Fidelio with Martha Médl 
as Leonore and Deszé Ernster as Rocco. 


BELGIUM 


Antwerp, Royal Flemish Opera. A Verdi-Puccini festival will be given 
between mid-October and late December, on behalf of local Belgian charities. 
The works to be heard are Rigoletto (October 18) with Maria della Spezia, 
Luciano Saldari, Piero Cappuccilli; La Bohéme (November 22) with Aureliana 
Beltrami, Doro Antonioli, Orazio Gualtieri, Gino Calé, Guido Pasella; Aida 
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(November 29) with Carla Ferrario, Genia Las, Pier Miranda Ferraro, 
Gualtieri; Madama Butterfly (December 13) with Antonietta Mazza Medici, 
Lucia Galvano, Giuseppe Campora, Cappuccilli; and La Traviata (December 
27) with Maria Luisa Cioni, Carlo Zampighi, Gualtieri. 


BRAZIL 

Sao Paolo. A short season of Italian opera was given at the Marcana 
Stadium. It opened with La Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Daniele Baroni, Aldo 
Protti). This was followed by Rigoletto (Zeani, Colosimo, Protti), Bohéme 
(Aracy Bellas Campo, Barioni, Protti) and Lucia di Lammermoor (Zeani, 
Assis Pacteco, Protti). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bratislava. The season begins with a new production of Sadko by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, which will be followed by a new work of Ladislav 
Holoubek The Family with a contemporary plot. The composer himself will 
conduct. For the first time in Slovakia, Orff’s Die Kluge will be staged 
together with Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. Jan Cikker, the author of Juro 
Jdnosik and Beg Bajazid, has already finished his fourth opera (the third, 
Shadows, based on a Dickens’ novel, has not yet been performed). The source 
for the libretto of Cikker’s new work was Tolstoy’s novel Resurrection. The 
work may be played here for the first time next spring. 

Brno. For their participation in the opera festival in the new Leipzig 
opera house the company revived Smetana’s Bartered Bride and Janacek’s 
From the House of the Dead. Fibich’s Bride of Messina and Aida will 
be back in new productions. For the first time in Czechoslovakia the company 
will introduce the opera Krakatit (after the novel by Karel Capek) written by 
the young composer Jiri Berkovec, one of the last works by Bohuslav Martinu 
Ariadne (togéther with Antigone by Honegger), Rimsky-Korsakov’s Christmas 
Eve and for the schoolchildren Benjamin Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera. 

Liberec, The Czechoslovak premiére of Britten’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream will certainly be the biggest event of the season. Rudolf Vasata will 
conduct, and Rudolf Malek will be in charge of the production. Dvorak’s 
The Peasant a Rogue, never seen in this town, proved to be a success with the 
public in a performance conducted by Jindrich Bubenicek. 


Olomouc. Mostly Czech opera will be added to the repertory this 
season. Dalibor and The Secret by Smetana, together with Janacek’s Katya 
Kabanova, are representing the past, while Otakar Jeremias’s The Brothers 
Karamazov and Jiri Pauer (a double bill of fairy-tale operas) represent the 
present. Don Giovanni and The Snow Maiden complete the plans of the 
company headed by the young conductor Zdenek Kosler. Pavel Eckstein 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen. The Hamburg State Opera gave five performances at the 
Falkoner Centre early in September. Three operas were heard: Tristan und 
Isolde (Médl, Von Ilosvay, Beirer, Herbert Fliether, Arnold van Mill; con- 
ductor Leopold Ludwig, producer Wieland Wagner); Don Giovanni (Edith 
Lang, Melitta Muszely, Ria Urban, Herman Prey, Heinz Hoppe, Benno 
Kusche, Heinz Blankenburg, Ernst Wiemann; conductor Horst Stein; producer 
Giinther Rennert); and Wozzeck (Elfriede Wasserthal, Gisela Litz, Toni 
Blankenheim, Helmut Melchert; conductor Ludwig, producer Rennert). 


FRANCE 

Paris. Samson et Dalila and Tosca, the two new productions at the Opéra, 
launched with Italian guest stars, have now relapsed into repertory casts. 
Puccini's work made its Palais Garnier entry at a gala celebrating ‘the cen- 
tenary of Savoy’s attachment to France’. The cryptic significance of that 
conjuncture was happily overshadowed by Paris’s attachment to Tebaldi, who 
sang the title role for three performances. She was replaced by Christiane 
Castelli, whose insufficiencies are all the more distinct in a very bloated mise- 
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en-scéne. André Barsacq is a competent man of the theatre (his single previous 

opera staging was the 1953 Florence Maggio Medea with Callas) whose revela- 
tory note in the programme is, ‘Fortunate in never having seen a performance 
of Tosca, I was able to attack the problem of staging it in complete freedom 
of spirit’. I confess to having seen several dozen Toscas, but not one as dull 
as M. Barsacq’s, in spite of his frills and freedoms. Since the Opéra’s super- 
Carmen proved such a smash, it was tempting to purloin Puccini’s work 
besides from the Comique, and play the spectacular card — a thousand candle- 
bearing choirboys being almost worth the weight of that many picadors and 
donkeys. Jacques Noél’s sets are very pretty objects—it is not his fault if 
nothing of interest happens in front of them. His first act church has the rich 
angularity of the magnificent lobby of New York’s Radio City Music Hall, and 
Scarpia’s room in the Palazzo Farnese has been thrown open wide to include 
huge glassy windows composing entire walls filled with dancing silhouettes — 
the whole conceived as a vast garish inconsequentially lovely folding Christmas 
card. Tosca without temperament is no Tosca, and Mlle Castelli won’t do; 
and René Bianco is a characterless Scarpia, ill at ease in Italian. However, 
Albert Lance makes an excellent Cavaradossi, all fine timbre and beautiful 
tone. One or two outraged voices in the Parisian musical press found it 
scandalous that public funds should finance this costly production of a ‘furrin’ 
melodrama while so many important French works go unproduced here. These 
few cranks were of course perfectly right, and how right they were was proved 
by the new Samson. 

José Beckmans’s production of Saint-Saéns’s work is simplicity itself —a 
bench, a half-dozen collapsible columns, the house sky, a hundred spears. All 
of it probably cost less than the underwear in Tosca; but it rates ten cheers 
and a dozen hearings, and is the sort of production one should be seeing in 
Paris more of the time. Contralto Denise Scharley, who has made a good deal 
of progress in the last year, is a strikingly seductive Dalila, convincing as both 
witch and vamp, her lower register now superb, René Bianco a resonant High 
Priest, and their great Act 3 duet, ‘Gloire 4 Dagon vainqueur!’ a memorable 
moment indeed. Mario del Monaco has the heroic voice and exterior which 
would seem to make him an ideal choice for Samson, but his French at this 
point is a sloppy jumble, and his verismo bellowing out of keeping with the 
elegant limpidity of Saint-Saéns’s music. (José Luccioni has since taken over 
the role.) Samson is often scorned as rigid and unstageworthy because of 
originally having been conceived as an oratorio — but Beckmans’s staging is an 
effective refutation of that charge. The choruses are excellent, their attitudes 
and movements dramatically convincing, and Skibine’s choreography gives 
Claire Motte and Attilio Labis some very violent and exciting bacchanale tasks. 
Louis Fourestier conducts with taste and vigour. Perhaps the confrontation of 
this wonderful Samson and superfluous Tosca may prove a point — the 
Opéra’s mission is not to give us La Traviata on roller skates, in bad Italian, 
but to give us, for example, Le Roi de Lahore, which it has kept under wraps 
since 1879, or Les Huguenots, entombed since 1936—for with the exception 
of Poulenc, no one in France today seems capable of writing a new opera, and 
no one except a French bureaucrat would dream of producing most of the 
vapidities that pass for créations lyriques. Elliott Stein 

Paris, Opéra-Comique. The first new production of the season was 
announced for October 7. It was the premiére of Marcel Landowsky’s Les 
Adieux with Jane Rhodes and Claude Nollier; conductor Louis de Froment, 
producer Marcel Lamy. It was being given in a double bill with Dallapiccola’s 
Volo di Notte with Denise Duval, Jacques Doucet, Jean Chesnel, Marcel 
Huylbrock and Michel Cadiou; conductor Georges Prétre, producer Jean 
Mercure. On October 25 the premiére of Maurice Thiriet’s La Locandiera 
was scheduled with Franca Duval, Pierre Fléta, Chalres Clavensy and Julian 
Giovanetti; comductor Prétre, producer Jacques Charon, designer Levasseur. 
Also announced for October were a revival of Massé’s Noces de Jeanette with 
Liliane Berton, Michel Dens, conductor Pierre Cruchon, and the 1,500th 
performance of Lakmé, with Mado Robin, Jane Berbié, Alain Vanzo, René 
Bianco, Jacques Jansen, conductor Albert Wolff. On November 11 the 
premiére of Maurice Delarue’s Le Chevalier de Neige will take place. Other 
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new productions for the season are Dido and Aeneas (décor by Cassandre), 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Fra Diavolo (with Teresa Berganza, 
Liliane Berton, Vanzo, Cadiou) and Le Médécin malgré lui. There will also 
be revivals of The Rake’s Progress (Janine Micheau, Simone Couderc, Léopold 
Simoneau, Xavier Depraz), Orphée (Rita Gorr), Bluebeard’s Castle (Berthe 
Monmart Depraz), Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, Le Roi l’a dit, Monsieur Beaucaire 
(Duval, Jansen), Capriccio and Eugene Onegin. 

Enghien-les-Bains. This summer’s Italian season consisted of what were 
claimed to be the first complete performances in France of Puccini’s Trittico, 
and JI Trovatore. The singers included Elena Todeschi (Angelica), Gabriella 
Tucci (Leonora), Gina Consolandi (Azucena), Antonio Annaloro (Luigi), 
Achille Braschi (Manrico), Piero Cappuccilli (Di Luna), Renato Cesari 
(Schicchi). Gianfranco Rivoli conducted the Puccini, Franco Patané the Verdi. 


Lyon. This year’s production at the Théatre Antique de Fourviére was 
Spontini’s La Vestale with Régine Crespin, Giuseppe Savio, Robert Massard 
and Xavier Depraz in the leading roles. Edmond Carriére was the conductor, 
Paul Decavata the producer. 

Mulhouse. Among the operas announced for the coming season at the 
Théatre Municipal are the premiére of Maurice Frank’s opéra bouffe, 
Gambrinus, a new production of Les Huguenots, and performances of Faust, 
La Bohéme, La Forét Bleue (by the Liile Opéra), I] Trovatore, Werther, 
Andrea Chénier and Parsifal. 

Orange. The annual production in the Roman amphitheatre this year was 
Hérodiade with Suzanne Sarocca as Salome, Rita Gorr as Herodiade, Robert 
Massard as Herod, Gustave Botiaux, Pierre Savigna and Gérald Etienne. 
Pierre Dervaux was the conductor, Marcel Lamy the producer. 


Strasbourg, Théatre Municipal. The 1960-61 season includes productions 
of Les Trayens with Lucienne Delvaux, Rita Gorr, Louis Roney, Michel 
Hamel; Elektra with Christel Goltz, Hilde Zadek, Elisabeth Hoengen, Fritz 
Uhl, Hermann Uhde; I/ Prigioniero with Magda Laszlo and Scipio Colombo; 
Oedipus Rex with Oralia Dominguez, Helmut Melchert, Scipio Colombo; 
Le Comte Ory with Renée Doria, Adrienne Miglietti, Nada Putar, Michel 
Sénéchal, Robert Massard, Xavier Depraz; Parsifal with Régine Crespin, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Paul Schoeffler, Otto von Rohr, Gustav Neidlinger; 
La Traviata with Melitta Muszely, Lorenzo Sabatucci, Lino Puglisi; and Le 
Roi d’Y vetot (Ibert). 


GERMANY 


Augsburg. The new season opened with the first local production of 
The Carmelites. Istvan Kertesz was the conductor, Karl Baur the producer, 
and the cast included Beatrix Lacqua, Marion Lippert, Hilde Nicoll, Hans 
Ducrue, Ernst Grathwol, Anton John and Paul de Medina. 

Diisseldorf/Duisberg. With the premiére of Rheingold the Deutsche Oper 
am Rhein completed its Ring cycle, and immediately after the first complete 
series of performances was given at the affiliated Duisburg house. I attended 
the first two nights, after which there seemed little reason to return for 
Siegfried and Gotterdimmerung. The basic idea of the production is by no 
means an uninteresting one: it is dominated by the ring symbol — only at the 
beginning (and at the end, I am told), however, the ring is seen in its closed, 
whole form, resting on the ground of the Rhine, for after its theft by Alberich 
it splits and its various parts are arranged in different patterns to serve as 
the basic set. As Heinz Ludwig works with convex as well as with concave 
forms, a multitude of combination possibilities is provided for by the designer; 
one can say that he has shown enormous skill in inventing different set-ups, 
most of them definitely evoking the right sort of local atmosphere. Unfortun- 
ately his projections lacked this sort of variety and he kept the stage constantly 
too dark — probably to prevent one from looking too closely at the unsuitable 
costumes and make-up which he had dreamed up for the singers (giving Wotan 
a Christ-like appearance and making Hunding look like a Chief Rabbi). Kurt 
Ehrhardt, the Intendant from Hanover, was the producer. He seems to be 
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one of those ‘interior’ directors who shun all outward action and concentrate 
on the drama happening within the minds of the performers— but by no 
means stimulating them to show their emotions. Everything was beautifully 
co-ordinated, everybody beautifully posed and grouped together; but it would 
have needed a detective to discover any individual traits of character 
delineation. As all the acting was strictly statuesque, you may well imagine 
how extraordinarily exciting this blacked-out Ring was to look at. 

It was no more exciting to listen to. Fritz Zaun, as the conductor, had a 
monochrome conception of the score. As it was rather a loud conception, he 
had the enthusiastic support of the robust and splendidly uninhibited Duisburg 
brass players, who had the time of their lives — nobody cared any longer for 
accuracy of intonation and pitch. Little can be said about the strings and the 
wood-wind: they were rarely to be heard. Rhythmically everything was 
straightforward, if not actually straitjacketed. 

The singing was generally on an acceptable German provincial level, with 
some few singers rising above it. Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde had one of 
her off nights with piercing and often shaky top notes. Hilde Zadek fared 
much better as Sieglinde, and gave a vocally vibrant and intelligently sung 
performance. For Margarita Kenney’s Fricka and the uninteresting Freia of 
Ditha Sommer, however, I am unable to raise any enthusiasm. Henny 
Ekstrém sounded suitably foreboding and very substantial as Erda. 

Fritz Ollendorf has by now too little voice left to tackle so strenuous a 
role as Alberich. Indifferent to fair contributions were those of Norman 
Mittelmann as Donner, Helmut Fehn as Fafner (but he was much better as 
Hunding) and Herold Kraus as Mime; one could distinguish in Hans Rietjens’s 
Froh some tones of greater promise. Deszé Ernster, by means of his well- 
shaped singing, succeeded in making Fasolt an almost sympathetic character. 
As Loge, Wilhelm Ernest possessed too little flexibility of voice to sound 
adequately menacing, but he was a healthy-throated, stentorian, eminently 
Teutonic Siegmund. Randolph Symonette’s Wotan has still to travel far to 
fulfil the promise of his splendid vocal assets and to project the many aspects 
of this complex character. So far his performance lacks maturity, but he 
possesses nearly everything to grow into one of the outstanding Wotans of our 
time. His powerful stage presence is matched by a powerful, completely even- 
scaled voice of great warmth. Now that he has learned this role, he should 
proceed to work out its many details, lessen the tension of his over-pronounced 
diction, try to acquire some greater rhythmic freedom, and develop a greater 
variety of vocal colours. If he succeeds, he will have few competitors in this 
role in the future. New roles on the last two nights of Duisburg’s first Ring 
(which was immediately followed by a complete cycle at Diisseldorf) were 
sung by Hans Hopf (Siegfried), Dorothea Siebert (Waldvogel), Fabio 
Giongo (Gunther), Ingrid Bjoner (Gutrune), Deszé Ernster (Hagen) and Hanny 
Ekstrém (Waltraute). The three Rhinemaidens were Ingrid Paller, Elisabeth 
Schwarzenberg and Erika Wien, the three Norns Erika Wien, Hanny Ekstrém 
and Margarita Kenney. Horst Koegler 

Mainz. The city of Mainz celebrated this year, as always, the birthday of 
her greatest son, Johannes Gutenberg, with a series of Festival performances in 
the fields of concert, drama and opera. Karl Maria Zwissler conducted 
Tosca with fascinating brilliance and primitive strength. As Cavaradossi, 
Rudolf Schock was more successful in the lyrical scenes and the lower-lying 
passages than in the passionate outbursts and the scenes which lie in the top 
register. The highlights of the evening were provided by George London’s 
Scarpia. He portrayed this character, full of the drive for power and lust for 
life, with tremendous tension. His vocal qualities were more than sufficient 
for the role and enabled him to present the character with complete musical 
conviction. Maria Elisabeth Schreiner made a fine Tosca, though she only 
came fully into her own in the passionate outbursts of Act 2 and failed to 
give her aria in Act 1 quite the necessary lightness. 

The second Italian evening, La Traviata, was given under the careful and 
precise direction of Albert Griines. The Violetta was Erika K6th, and if one 
imagines the part as a coloratura rather tnan a dramatic role hers was a well- 
considered interpretation. Sentimentality and childishness were well balanced 
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and the cocotte was replaced by a consumptive ‘angel of virtue’. Personally I 
find this interpretation of La Traviata foolish and cheap. If I am given no 
inkling of Violetta’s past by a performance, then the elemental power of the 
work collapses and what remains is nothing more than a sentimental petit 
bourgeois tale. Alfred was sung by Ernst Kozub, excellent vocal material but 
only fully effective in forte passages and a not very distinct characterization 
of the part. Alfred Lorenz, as Georges Germont, made the strongest impression. 
He showed a nobility and a nice sense of proportion in the expression of 
emotion which ensured definition to a character that all too easily becomes 
insignificant and one that belongs more than any other Verdi character to a 
past age. He also showed extraordinarily fine vocal abilities. In both operas 
the production was thoroughly scrupulous, a frame for the musical drama and 
one which never obtruded unduly. For Traviata the production was by Ernst 
Wien and the scenery by Hans-Joachim Strehlow. For Tosca H. W. Wolff and 
the scenery by Hermann Soherr. 

German opera was represented by Der Rosenkavalier, produced by Josef 
Maria Schmitz and with scenery by Hermann Soherr, who practised a similar 
restraint, though making use of every possibility permitted by the score —so 
that Ochs’s servants, for example, dominatededthe stage too much. Nelde Clavel 
was an elegant Marschallin, entrancing the audience and standing up well to 
the competition of the guest artists. Hertha Tépper is an ideal Quinquin, 
with her slim, boyish figure and charming forthrightness in the Mariandl 
scene — and she is clearly at the zenith of her career. Anneliese Rothenberger 
was a no less enchanting Sophie and called to mind many of the brilliant 
performances of the last thirty years. Kurt Béhme as Ochs was his usual 
jovial self, never quite the nobleman that Ochs should be but otherwise pithy 
and vigorous, scintillating with wit and in excellent voice. 

Zwissler, the conductor, was on top of his form, emphasizing all the score’s 
charms, taut yet voluptuous in style, as Strauss demanded. On the strength of 
these magnificent evenings one can thoroughly congratulate the theatre. 

Ralf Steyer 


The closing scene in the Munich State Opera’s new production of 
‘Meistersinger 

















Munich, Bayerische Staatsoper. The season at the Prinzregententheater 
opened on September 21 with the first of four performances by the Teatro 
Massimo, Bellini. Two performances each were given of / Puritani and of 
La Sonnambula, the first in Munich for very many years. Puritani was sung 
by Gabriella Tucci, Aurora Cattelani, Gianni Raimondi, Giuseppe Taddei, 
Ivo Vincd, Antonio Zerbini, conductor Franco Capuana; Sonnambula by 
Renata Scotto, Aurora Cattelani, Nicola Monti, Plinio Clabassi, Arturo La 
Porta, Renato Ercolani, conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni. The season proper 
opened, as has been customary in recent years, with a performance of 
Meistersinger. This was the new production of the opera by Wolf Voelker 
with settings by Pfeiffenberger, which had its first performances during the 
summer festival. The opera was conducted by Joseph Keilberth and the cast 
included Wilma Lipp as Eva, Otto Edelmann as Sachs, Fritz Uhl as Walter, 
Max Proebstl as Pogner, Karl Schmitt-Walter as Beckmesser, Fricdrich Lenz 
as David. 

Nuremberg. The first new productions of the season were Tristan und 
Isolde and Nabucco. The Wagner opera was conducted by Erich Riede, and 
produced by Friedrich Brandenburg. Hildegard Jonas was the Isolde, Dagmar 
Naaff the Brangaene, Sebastian Feiersinger Tristan, Heinz Imdahl Kurwenal, 
and Thomas O'Leary King Mark. The Verdi opera was conducted by Max 
Loy, and produced by Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender. Leonardo Wolovsky sang 
the title role, Eva-Maria Molnar was Abigaille, O’Leary Zaccariah, Oskar 
Gernhardt Ismaele, and Hella Ruttowski Fenena. 

Stuttgart, Wiirttenburgische Staatsoper. The season opened on September 
17 with a new production of Hermann Reutter’s Saul with Paula Brivkalne, 
Gustav Neidlinger, Hubert Buchta, Heinz Cramer and Walter Hagner in the 
leading roles. Karl Maria Zwissler was the conductor, Harmut Boebel the 
producer. A revival of Manon Lescaut (Lore Wissmann and Josef Traxel) 
and guest appearances by Gisela Behn (Aida), Iwan Petroff (Boris) and Gottlob 
Frick (Ramfis) were other events of the opening weeks. 

Wiesbaden, Hessisches Staatsoper. The new season opened on September 
10 with a new production of Tannhduser with Karl Liebl in the title role. 
New productions of Madama Butterfly and Arabella followed. 


ITALY 


Bergamo. The autumn season at the Teatro delle Novita opened on 
October 13 with a revival of Donizetti's intermezzo Pigmalione with Doro 
Antonioli and Santuino in the leading roles, and two one-act operas, Andreoli’s 
L’Ammiraglio with Lina Rossi, Maria Jottini, Rinaldo Pellizzoni and Silvio 
Maionica, and La Sentenza, by Giacomo Mazzoni, with Magda Laszlo, 
Guglielmo Ferrara and Ezio de Giorgi. La Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Alfredo 
Kraus, Ugo Savarese, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis) and // Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Gianna d’Angelo, Herbert Handt, Renato Capecchi, Ivo Vinco, 
Virgilio Carbonari, conductor Adolfo Camozzo) were the other works given 
during the season. 

Cagliari. The late summer and early autumn season in the Roman 
Amphitheatre opened with Tosca, conducted by Manrico de Tura, with Anna 
de Cavalieri in the title role, Antonio Galié as Cavaradossi, Anselmo Colzani 
as Scarpia, Guido Malfatti as Angelotti, and Leo Pudis as the Sacristan. 
This was followed by I! Barbiere di Siviglia (Antonietta Pastori, Fernanda 
Cadoni, Luigi Pontiggia, Guido Mazzini, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Leo Pudis, 
conductor De Tura), Cavalleria Rusticana (Luisa Malagrida, Vera Magrini, 
Gianni Jaia, Giuseppe Forgione) and Pagliacci (Clara Petrella, Carlo Gui- 
chandut, Walter Monachesi, Gabriele de Julis, Dino Mantovani). The double 
bill was conducted by Franco Patane. 

Enna, Castello di Lombardia. During the summer open-air season three 
operas were heard: Tosca with Anna de Cavalieri, Luigi Ottolini and Piero 
Guelfi; La Fanciulla del West with Renata Heredia Capnist, Umberto Borsd 
and Andrea Mongelli; and Fedora with Nora de Rosa, Ferrando Ferrari and 
Enzo Mascherini. Argeo Quadri and Franco Patané were the conductors for 
the season. 
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Jesi. The 250th anniversary of the birth of Pergolesi was commemorated 
with a performance of Lo frate ’nnamorato given by the company of the 
Piccola Scala under Bruno Bartoletti. The cast included Jolanda Meneguzzer, 
Fiorenza Cossotto, Dora Gatta, Stefania Malagi, Alvinio Misciano, Paolo 
Pedani, Carlo Franzini and Paolo Montarsolo. 


Leghorn (Livorno). The season at the Teatro Goldoni opened with a 
revival of Mascagni’s Lodoletta with Aureliana Beltrami in the title role and 
a cast that included Clara Betner, Dino Formichini, Ernesto Vezzosi and 
Cesare Masini Sperti; conductor Graziano Mucci. This was followed by 
Traviata (Maria Lusia Nache, Mafalda Masini, Franco Corelli, Antonio 
Cassinelli, Vittorio Pandano, Vezzosi, Masini Sperti; conductor Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari), and a triple bill comprising Rita with Cecilia Fusco, Formichini, 
Otello Borgonovo, Lord Byron’s Love Letter (de Banfield) with Elena 
Todeschi, Emilio Mandelli, Laura Zannini, and Procedura Penale (Luciano 
Chailly) with Luciana Pio Fumagelli, Zannini, Borgonovo. These three one- 
act operas were given by the ensemble of the Teatro di Villa Olmo and were 
conducted by Gianfranco Rivoli. 

Lugano. The short annual autumn season this year opened with Faust 
with Ruggiero Bondino in the title role, Aureliana Beltrami as Marguerite, 
Cesare Siepi as Mephistopheles, and Felice Schiavi as Valentine. Other operas 
given were La Traviata (Anna Moffo, Bondino, Remo Jori), Andrea Chénier 
(Luciana Serafini, Gianni del Ferro, Anselmo Colzani), and La Sonnambula 
(Anna Egger, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Lorenzo Gaetani). The conductors were 
Federico del Cupolo and Manrico de Tura. 


Rome, Terme di Caracalla. The season ended with performances of 
Rigoletto (Renata Scotto, Laura Didier Gambardella, Giuseppe Campora, 
Carlo Meliciani, Bruno Sbalchiero; conductor Franco Mannino), and Tosca 
(Magda Olivero, Franco Corelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Vito de Taranto, Alfredo 
Colella; conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi). 


Trapani. The recent season included performances of Nabucco with 
Carlo Meliciani in the title role, Mirella Parutto as Abigaille, Paolo Washing- 
ton as Zaccaria, Angelo Rossi as Ismaele, conductor Vincenzo Bellezza; La 
Traviata with Gabriella Tucci, Giuseppe Campora and Enzo Mascherini, 
conductor Ottavio Marini; and La Wally with Elisabetta Barbato in the title 
role, Jeda Valtriani as Walter, Umberto Borsd as Hagenbach, Meliciani as 
Gellner, Leo Pudis as Strominger, conductor Giovanni de Santis. 


MEXICO 

Mexico City, Teatro de Bellas Artes. The international season opened 
with performances of La Bohéme and Tosca. In both these works the leading 
roles were sung by Margherita Roberti and Giuseppe di Stefano. Lupita 
Perez Arias sang Musetta, Manuel Ausensi Scarpia. Both operas were pro- 
duced by Enrico Frigerio, and conducted by Carlo Cillario. 


SWEDEN 

Following the London season the Royal Swedish Opera visited Malmé 
where it performed Aniara and Rigoletto; Copenhagen and Géteborg where 
it gave several performances of Aniara; and Oslo where it performed Un 
Ballo in Maschera and Aniara. 


U.S.S.R. 

Moscow, Bolshoi Theatre. The 1960-61 season opened with Prokofiev's 
War and Peace. This is the first time for 185 years that the Moscow season 
has not opened with Glinka’s Ivan Susanin. Prokofiev’s The Story of a Real 
Man is announced for production later in the season. In mid-September 
George London made his Moscow début in the title role of Boris Godunov, 
which he sang in Russian. He scored a great personal success, and took eight 
solo curtains at the end of Act 2. Aleksei Melik-Oashayev was the conductor. 
Mr London was later due to sing Mephistopheles in Leningrad. 
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We hear that... 


Owen Brannigan has been engaged to sing Swallow in Peter Grimes, the 
role he created, with the Netherlands Opera. 

Anita Cerquetti, made her first public appearance in Italy for more than 
a year as one of the soloists in a concert at La Scala during the summer. 

Phyllis Curtin made her Vienna début at the Staatsoper on September 20 
as Violetta. At the end of October she was due to make her Italian début at 
the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, as Dido in Dido and Aeneas. 

Louis de Froment will conduct the revival of Gluck’s Orfeo at Covent 
Garden early next year. 

Kirsten Flagstad has, for health reasons, resigned from the directorship 
of the Norwegian National Opera. She is succeeded by Odd Grunor-Hegge, 
conductor of the Oslo Philharmonic. 

Sir John Gielgud will produce and Georg Solti will conduct the Covent 
Garden performances of Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream (opening night, 
February 2). 

Giancarlo Menotti has been commissioned to compose .another opera for 
the N.B.C. for the 1961-2 season. 


Summer Festivals, 1961 


BAYREUTH, July 23 to August 25 

The 1961 Festival will open on July 23 with the first performance of 
Wieland Wagner’s new Tannhduser production. The work will be repeated 
on August 1, 3, 10, 15, 17. Other operas to be heard are: Der fliegende 
Hollander, July 24, 31, August 4, 9, 13, 18; Parsifal, July 25, August 5, 14, 19; 
Meistersinger, August 8, 12; Ring des Nibelungen (first cycle), July 26, 27, 28, 
30; (second cycle), August 21, 22, 23, 25 
BREGENZ, July 21 to August 19 

Der Zigeunerbaron, July 22, 23, 26, 29, 30, August 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 19. 

Fra Diavolo, July 28, 31, August 7, 10. 


Recording News 


During the coming months there will be releases of many of the operas 
recorded during the last year by the major companies. Thus we can expect 
Don Giovanni (Sutherland, Schwarzkopf, Sciutti; Waechter, Taddei, Alva, 
Frick; Giulini), and Figaro (Schwarzkopf, Cossotto, Moffo; Waechter, Taddei, 
Giulini) from Columbia; Turandot (Nilsson, Tebaldi; Bjoerling, Tozzi; Leins- 
dorf), J! Trovatore (Price, Elias; Tucker, Warren, Tozzi; Basile), Don Giovanni 
(Nilsson, Price; Siepi, Valletti; Leinsdorf), Ariadne auf Naxos (Rysanek, Peters, 
Jurinac, Peerce; Leinsdorf); Fledermaus (Gueden, K6th, Resnik, Kmentt, Kunz, 
Waechter; Karajan), Tristan und Isolde (Nilsson, Resnik; Uhl; Solti), Otello 
(Tebaldi; Vickers, Gobbi; Serafin), Fliegende Hollander (Rysanek; Liebl, Lewis, 
London, Tozzi; Dorati) from Decca and RCA; Elektra (Goltz; Fischer- 
Dieskau; Fricsay) from Deutsche Grammophon. Among solo recitals, we may 
expect two records entitled ‘The Art of the Prima Donna’ recorded by Joan 
Sutherland for Decca, and a recital of sacred music from Renata Tebaldi, 
entitled ‘Ave Maria’. 

A performance of Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle with Rosalind Elias and 
Jerome Hines with Eugene Ormandy conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was due to be recorded in New York later this month. 

Some recent operatic releases abroad which are so far not scheduled for 
distribution in this country include Lucia di Lammermoor (Renata Scotto; 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Ettore Bastianini, Ivo Vincd; Nino Sanzogno— Ricordi 
release), La Périchole (Suzanne Lafaye; Raymond Amade, Louis Noguera, 
Jean-Christoph Benois; Igor Markevitch— French Columbia), // Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Paisiello) (Graziella Sciutti, Nicola Monti, Rolando Panerai, Renato 
Fasano — Ricordi release), La Serva Padrona (Renata Scotto, Sesto Bruscan- 
tini; Renato Fasano — Mercury release). 
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Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


Complete Recordings 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart), with Lisa della Casa (Countess), Roberta 
Peters (Susanna), Rosalind Elias (Cherubino), Sandra Warfield (Marcellina), 
Giorgio Tozzi (Figaro), George London (Count Almaviva), Fernando Corena 
(Dr Bartolo), Gabor Carelli (Don Basilio and Don Curzio), Ljubomir 
Pantscheff (Antonio), Anny Felbermeyer (Barbarina), Elysia Field and 
Appassionata Schulz (Peasant Girls). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Vienna 
State Opera Chorus. Erich Leinsdorf. R.C.A. RE 25009-12 (mono); SER 
4508-11 (stereo). 

For this recording of Figaro the Metropolitan Opera transplanted most of 
the cast and conductor to Vienna, the latter city providing its orchestra, opera 
chorus and a couple of small part singers. Even the two peasant girls who 
are named in the cast list as Elysia Field and Appassionata Schulz must surely 
be Miss Peters and Elias (or Warfield) in disguise! The result is a highly 
invigorating interpretation under Leinsdorf, superbly recorded — on stereo the 
positioning and movements of the characters are as realistic as one could 
wish. Although the whole thing has pace, it is not streamlined as was the old 
Karajan performance; nor, indeed, is it as perfectly balanced a performance 
musically as was that under Kleiber. On the other hand it does not quite 
possess the Italian warmth and earthiness of the Glyndebourne version 
under Gui. Although recorded in Vienna, this is not a Viennese performance, 
and the ladies especially do not sing their Mozart in the Seefried-Schwarzkopf- 
Gueden manner. 

Lisa della Casa was the Countess in the Kleiber Figaro, and I suggested, 
when I originally reviewed that set, that perhaps she had too little heart. Here 
I find her more human and more moving, and although she sings with a cool 
clear line, she seems far more in the character of the Countess Almaviva than 
formerly. George London, who was the Count in the Karajan recording, sings 
the same role here. He still is not nimble enough vocally to get round all the 
Count’s music, but his characterization seems to have deepened, and his Alma- 
viva is certainly a man to be feared. Giorgio Tozzi’s Figaro is more notable 
for ability to meet the Count on his own ground than for its wit and humour. 
Roberta Peters is a sprightly vivacious Susanna — perhaps she does not probe 
deeply enough below the surface in the last act; but she sings delightfully. 
Rosalind Elias is a warm, mature-sounding Cherubino; but as with George 
London, I found her voice a little too heavy for the music. Fernando Corena 
repeats his famous Bartolo; Sandra Warfield is a rather negative Marcellina, 
and finds the tessitura of her rather dull Act 4 aria too high for her; Gabor 
Carelli doubles the roles of Curzio and Basilio, and is inclined to over- 
exaggerate their comic aspects. Pantscheff and Felbermeyer are a satisfactory 
Antonio and Barbarina. 


GUGLIELMO TELL (Rossini), with Rosanna Carteri (Mathilde), Graziella 
Sciutti (Jemmy), Miti’ Truccato Pace (Edwige), Mario Filippeschi (Arnold), 
Giuseppe Taddei (Tell), Giorgio Tozzi (Gualtiero), Plinio Clabassi (Melchtal), 
Fernando Corena (Gessler), and Antonio Pirino, Tommaso Soley, M. Zorg- 
niotti. Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Mario 
Rossi. CETRA LPC 1232 1-4. 

After eight or more years, the Italian Cetra recording of William Tell is 
at last available here. The recording certainly shows its age technically —the 
huge and exciting ensembles sound over-crowded, and in these days of stereo 
and hi-fi, often curiously one-dimensional. Yet, what chance is there of a 
modern recording of this superb work—a flawed masterpiece some people 
may call it, but certainly a masterpiece. I doubt whether we can reasonably 
hope for an up-to-date recording, and therefore Rossini lovers and all those 
who collect records of unusual operas should welcome the availability of this 
set. 

Giuseppe Taddei in the title role is often moving and noble; and he was 
in particularly fine voice when he recorded this. Mr Filippeschi is always in 
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splendid voice: it just depends how much of it you can stand at one sitting! 
But there is no denying the excitement of this Arnold in the great passages, 
and the duets with Taddei. Rosanna Carteri was at the beginning of her 
career when she recorded this, and sings ‘Selva opaca’ most charmingly. 
There is the same sort of appealing freshness about her performance as one 
remembers from the young Licia Albanese in 1937. Giorgio Tozzi and 
Fernando Corena were likewise both beginners in the early 1950s; they offer 
excellent performances as Gualtiero and Gessler; and Plinio Clabassi is a 
suitably sonorous Melchtal. Miss Sciutti is a very young-sounding Jemmy. 


ERNANI (Verdi), with Caterina Mancini (Elvira), Licia Rossini (Giovanna), 
Gino Penno (Ernani), Giuseppe Taddei (Don Carlo), Giacomo Vaghi (Don 
Silva). Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Fernando 
Previtali. CETRA LPC 1210 1-3. 

As with the Tell set reviewed above, this Ernani shows its age. It was 
recorded during the Verdi year, and was one of Radio Italiana studio broad- 
casts. Although I know of no plans by any of the major companies to record 
this opera, I feel that at least there is a likelihood of it appearing in the lists 
in the next two or three years. (It could well be cast with De Los Angeles, 
Ferraro, Gobbi, Christoff for one label, or Sutherland, Del Monaco, Bastia- 
nini, Siepi for another.) It is exciting and virile early Verdi, and receives here 
a forthright, unsubtle performance, in which Taddei as Carlo vocally and 
dramatically stands head and shoulders above his colleagues. Mancini is wild 
and shrill; Penno loud and clumsy; Vaghi sonorous but old-sounding. 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Victoria de los Angeles (Violetta), Santa 
Chissari (Flora), Silvia Bertona (Annina), Carlo del Monte (Alfredo), Mario 
Sereni (Germont), Sergio Tedesco (Gastone), Vico Polotto (Douphol), Silvio 
Maionica (D’Obigny), Bonaldo Giaiotti (Dottore Grenvil), Renato Ercolani 
(Giuseppe). Orchestra and Chorus of Teatro dell’Opera, Rome. Tullio 
Serafin. HMV ALP 1780-2 (mono); ASD 359-61 (stereo). 

Let me declare my hand straight away. I am a devoted admirer of Mme 
Los Angeles, and enjoy her singing, gua singing, unreservedly. Yet I cannot 
accept her Violetta, and feel she is quite miscast in the role. She sings with 
feeling, and with style, yet she cannot, on records at least, begin to suggest 
the complex character of Violetta. The gaiety, only merely hinted at, is artifi- 
cial and her contributions to the party scenes lack sparkle. She does not 
convince in the great scene with Germont, beautifully though this is sung, for 
the simple reason that one cannot even begin to believe that this Violetta is a 
femme fatale whose liaison with Alfredo is threatening a family scandal; and 
even if it were, this Violetta is far too homely and loving a person to leave 
her Alfredo. If you want to hear most of Violetta’s music beautifully sung, 
then you will enjoy Mme Los Angeles’s performance; if you want to hear 
a real Violetta on records, you will be disappointed. 

Carlo del Monte, like many greater tenors who have gone before him. 
fails to make much of Alfredo—and he sings in a particularly charmless 
manner. Mario Sereni’s Germont is a good performance by a secondary 
baritone. The smaller parts are only adequate, and the casting is certainly not 
from strength on this occasion. Tullio Serafin offers an affectionate, glowing read- 
ing of the score, but the Rome Opera Orchestra is hardly one of Italy’s best. 


DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER (Wagner), with Marianne Schech (Senta), 
Sieglinde Wagner (Mary), Rudolf Schock (Erik), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(Hollander), Gottlob Frick (Daland), Fritz Wunderlich (Steuermann). Opera 
and Chorus of Berlin State Opera. Frank Konwitschny. HMV ALP 1806-8 
(mono); ASD 385-7 (stereo). 

This new Electrola recording, released here by HMV, precedes the RCA- 
Decca version with Rysanek, London, Liebl, Tozzi and Richard Lewis by a 
few weeks. It is certainly better vocally than the Deutsche Grammophon 
performance with Kupper, Metternich, Greindl and Windgassen, though the 
latter was in particularly good voice, and makes more of Erik than does 
Schock on this new version. I still find immense enjoyment in the Bayreuth 
recording, however, under Keilberth, with Varnay, Uhde, Weber and Liebl, 
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for the simple reason that a real live theatre performance means far more to 
me than a carefully engineered studio effort. However good the final result 
might be, I am always conscious that I am listening to an artificial finished 
product. 

Konwitschny’s reading of the score is not as exciting as Fricsay’s on 
Deutsche Grammophon, but more so than Keilberth’s; and the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra plays magnificiently. Fischer-Dieskau in the title role sings 
with the consummate artistry we have come to expect of him. His is a Dutch- 
man more on the Herbert Janssen than the Hotter lines—more lyric than 
heroic; every nuance of expression and change of mood is realized. In the 
theatre we might miss some of his subtleties — on records we can fully appre- 
ciate them all. Frick’s glorious dark-sounding bass makes him the best Daland 
since Ludwig Weber. Marianne Schech is a better Senta than I thought she 
would be. One misses the rapturous tones and mood that Rysanek displayed 
at Bayreuth last summer; and Miss Schech is being over-cautious at times. 
But at least we are spared the wobbles and scoops that other singers some- 
times inflict on us in the Ballad. In the duet with the Dutchman she takes 
fire, and she is very good in the last act. Shock is a lyrical Erik not always in 
character and inclined to sound as if he has strayed from Lehar or Johann 
Strauss. The Steersman of Fritz Wunderlich is charmingly sung, as one might 
have expected from one of Germany’s best Mozart tenors. 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Maria Callas (La Gioconda), Fiorenza 
Cossotto (Laura), Irene Companeez (La Cieca), Pier Miranda Ferraro (Enzo), 
Piero Cappuccilli (Barnaba), Ivo Vincd (Alvise), Leonardo Monreale (Zuane), 
Carlo Forti (Un Cantore and Un Pilota), Renato Ercolani (Isepo). Orchestra 
and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Antonino Votto. COLUMBIA 33CX 1706-8 
(mono); SAX 2359-61 (stereo). 

One always seems to be reviewing La Gioconda, Mefistofele or Andrea 
Chénier, three operas one always wanted to see in the war years and in those 
days in the past when one could not get abroad; and three operas about which 
our readers are always writing to us, and asking that we try and get them 
produced at Covent Garden! As always, I have reservations about the purely 
musical aspects of this opera: it has to be exceedingly well sung in order to 
make an impression, and one wants more than just a prima-donna in the 
title role. We certainly had that in the RCA set with Milanov, Di Stefano 
and Warren (though we had reservations about Miss Elias as Laura), and the 
Decca version with Cerquetti, Simionato, Del Monaco and Bastianini (though 
we took the tenor to task, as I am afraid is our wont). In the old Cetra set, 
we had Callas, Barbieri, Poggi and Silveri, and here is Callas again and . ? 
Well, a collection of younger singers, of whom one, Miss Cossotto, the Laura, 
is clearly destined for stardom. Her singing throughout gives much pleasure, 
and in the great Act 2 duet with Callas, she sings what is written in the score 
and does not bawl. 

Mr Ferraro is a better Enzo than either Del Monaco or Poggi, but not so 
fine as Di Stefano. Unlike Miss Cossotto he is inclined to ignore the markings 
in the score, and bellows the final note of ‘Cielo e Mar’. Piero Cappuccilli is 
uninteresting as Barnaba, and Ivo Vincd is a good but not particularly 
individual Alvise. Miss Companeez reveals a sumptuous voice as La Cieca. 
On balance then, despite the absence of ‘stars’ in the secondary roles, we 
have a more than adequate supporting cast. And what of the Diva herself? 
For is not La Gioconda a singer? 

Once again the magic works. In her second recorded Gioconda, Callas 
recreates one of Italian opera’s most demanding and rewarding roles in her 
own very personal terms. Sometimes the actual singing will distress the bel- 
canto fans—so does Hotter’s as Wotan, but who would want to exchange his 
Wotan for any other? So who would want another Gioconda? The ensemble 
at the end of Act 1, the duet with Laura in Act 2, and the ‘Suicidio’ aria and 
final duet with Barnaba, reveal not only the many facets of Callas’s art, but 
the highly complex character of La Gioconda. A pity that such a perform- 
ance, and such admirable support from the rest of the cast, did not receive 
the orchestral interpretation it deserved. Antonino Votto’s reading is very dull. 
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LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST (Puccini), with Carla Gavazzi (Minnie), Jone 
Farolfi (Wowkle), Vasco Campagnano (Dick Johnson), Ugo Savarese (Jack 
Rance), Dario Caselli (Jake), Giovanni Privitera (Jim Larkens). Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Milan. Arturo Basile. CETRA OLPC 
1215 1-3. 

There have been two stereo (and mono) Fanciullas in the last two years: 
Decca’s with Tebaldi, Del Monaco and Cornell MacNeil, and Columbia’s with 
Birgit Nilsson, Joao Gibin and Andrew Mongelli. The former conducted by 
Capuana was a wholly excellent affair, the latter under Matacic was rather 
less good. This Cetra version is ten years old, and I’m afraid sounds it. It 
would not matter if the performance were a better one; but Gavazzi is shrill 
at the top, Campagnano (an ex-baritone) provincial, vulgar and proud of his 
top Bs, and Savarese a stolid Rance. The orchestra and conducting are of the 
rough-and-ready variety. 

German 

Tannhiuser: Dich teure Halle; Dich treff’ich hier; Arrival of the Guests; 
Landgrave’s Address; Gétterdimmerung: Hagen’s Watch; Hagen Summons the 
Vassals and ensuing scene (Elisabeth Griimmer, Gottlob Frick. Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Berlin State Opera. Franz Konwitschny). HMV ALP 1784 
(mono) and ASD 363 (stereo). This is one of the most imaginatively compiled 
Wagner discs for a long time. Not only does it contain some outstandingly 
good singing from an exquisite Griimmer and a sonorous Frick, but as well 
as Elisabeth’s Greeting it contains items not often recorded separately these 
days. Indeed, the second Tannhduser excerpt, the scene for Elisabeth and the 
Landgrave that follows the Elisabeth-Tannhauser duet and precedes the Entry 
of the Guests, is, I believe, the first on records, except in complete perform- 
ances of the opera. Frick is in wonderful voice throughout this record, but it’s 
a pity that the disc wasn’t better engineered so as to put the chorus in proper 
perspective; and in Hagen’s Watch the bass’s voice is too loud. But he is 
magnificent in his scene with the Vassals, which is excitingly sung by all 
concerned. Das Rheingold: Descent to Nibelheim and Discovery of the Tarn- 
helm; Return from Nibelheim; The Forging of the Rainbow Bridge; Entry 
of the Gods into Valhalla; Die Walkiire: Ride of the Valkyries; Wotan’s 
Farewell and Magic Fire Music (Kirsten Flagstad, Set Svanholm, Gustav 
Neidlinger, George London, Paul Kuen, Eberhard Waechter, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Otto Edelmann, Oda Balsborg, Hetty Plumacher, Ira Malaniuk, Grace 
Hoffman, Margarete Bence, Claire Watson, Anny Delorie. Frida Rossler. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Georg Solti). Decca LXT 5586 (mono), SXL 
2230 (stereo). It seems quite a good idea to assemble these ‘Highlights’ from 
the Decca Rheingold and Walkiure (Act 3) on a single disc. I think it might 
have been a better one to have devoted the whole record to Rheingold, which 
is so badly represented on single discs, so that those who cannot afford the 
complete recordings could invest in the excerpts (an, Electrola Rheingold 
selection under Kempe with Frantz as Wotan exists, perhaps we may get it 
here before very long). For criticism of the actual performances I refer 
readers to my original reviews: Das Rheingold (May, 1959) and Walkure 
(February and December, 1958). 

Reissues 

Famous Love Scenes Series — Decca 

Decca have initiated another series of EPs under the above title. I sup- 
pose the idea of a catchy phrase plus an attractive sleeve—here a series of 
beautiful coloured fans—serves a purpose and attracts the casual customer. 
OPERA readers probably do not require this kind of gimmick, but may well 
want to possess one or more of these 45’s. There are the duets for Leonora 
and Fernando from Act 1 of La Favorita and for Adina and Nemorino from 
Act 2 of L’Elisir d’Amore sung by Giulietta Simionato and Gianni Poggi and 
Hilde Gueden and Giuseppe di Stefano on SEC 5070 or CEP 671; the love 
duet from Act 1 of Die Walkiire from ‘Winterstiirme’ to the end of the act 
by Flagstad and Svanholm on SEC 5074 or CEP 675; the love duet from the 
Nile scene and the closing duet from the recent Karajan Aida with Tebaldi 
and Bergonzi on SEC 5075 or CEP 676; the love duet from Act 1 of Otello 
and Act 2 of Manon Lescaut by Tebaldi and Del Monaco on CEP 669 (no 
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stereo available). (There are also items from Cosi fan tutte, Mefistofele, 
Bohéme and Tosca in the first release.) 


Your Kind of Music — HMV and Columbia 

Three tenors and a soprano are represented on recent releases in this 
series. Gigli’s 1931 performances of ‘Che gelida manina’ and ‘Salve dimora’ 
are now available on HMV 7P 256 at 6s. 114d., which is not quite a shilling 
more than a red label twelve-inch celebrity cost before the war. Di Stefano’s 
version of Calaf’s two arias from Turandot, originally issued as part of a 
Puccini recital last winter, shows the tenor at his best on Columbia SCD 2129. 
Victoria de los Angeles’s performance of ‘The Lover and the Nightingale’, 
originally published ten years ago, makes a welcome reappearance on HMV 
7P 260; and Jussi Bjoerling’s ‘Flower Song’, originally recorded in 1938, and 
his ‘Questa o quella’, 1946 version, make an attractive coupling on HMV 7P 
261. 





Book Review 


DAS WAR MEIN TEIL: by Frida Leider (Verlag Herbig, Berlin, $3.75). 

Although Lilli Lehmann was always Frida Leider’s idol, there are perhaps 
more remarkable parallels with another Lehmann. Like Lotte, Leider has a 
gifted pen; like her, she has successfully taken to painting; and like her, she 
has found a new sphere of activity in teaching—she runs a master class in 
Berlin and directs her pupils’ first ventures on to the stage. In 1948 she was 
elected to the faculty of the Hochschule fiir Musik, a position she still holds 
as Professor of Vocal Teaching. 

There has been little melodrama in a life that, from earliest childhood, 
seemed destined to culminate with all the glory a prima donna could dream 
of. Frida’s career could never be deflected: the girl who, still in her teens, 
had to accept a meagrely paid office job because of her father’s death, couldn’t 
and wouldn't give up. Her evenings and weekends were devoted to music 
lessons—an arduous, thorny trek. But as soon as the theatre was reached (and 
the German provinces abounded with splendid opportunities for a gifted 
beginner) the upward trend of Mme Leider’s path knew no check. It was in 
Hamburg (under Egon Pollak) that she won her first laurels. Berlin and the 
Staatsoper (under Tietjen) called her back to the city of her birth—Berlin 
was where, though appearing abroad every year, she always felt most happy 
and at home. 

This is a memoir rich in vivid sketches—of famous colleagues, of 
conductors, accompanists, composers, all witness to the fame of an artist who 
excelled in Bayreuth as Briinnhilde and Isolde, who enraptured Covent Garden, 
who was acclaimed in Chicago (as early as the 1928-9 season) and then in all 
parts of the States. In 1933 she sang her first Met. Isolde to the Tristan of her 
favourite partner, Melchior. There were the Grand Sunday Night Concerts 
and the once-famous Bagby Concerts—countless impressions remaining. 

Tragically, the strain of events in a Germany Mme Leider could no longer 
understand prevented the renewal of her Met. contract after two seasons. 
Although her husband was forced to emigrate, the singer, in a heroic attempt 
to save at least the arts, clung to Berlin. The nightmarish chapters ending an 
otherwise unlurid narrative present a gruesome yet admirable picture of a 
woman’s Fidelio-like endurance, courage and human sincerity that were finally 
rewarded by the happy reunion with her artist-husband. 

Excellent illustrations add lustre to a story whose title Mme Leider has 
borrowed from the first of Brahms’s Four Serious Songs: ‘There is nothing 
better for man than joyfully to fulfil his assigned task’. Robert Breuer 





An Apology. The designer of the Kentish Opera Group’s recent produc- 
tion of Menotti’s The Old Maid-and the Thief was Maurice Connell, and not 
Ande Anderson as inadvertently stated in our review of the performance 
(September OPERA, p. 651). 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Der Ring des Nibelungen (September 16, 21, 26, 30 and 
October 3, 4, 6, 8) 

It is, I believe, an open secret that the two cycles of the Ring recently 
seen at Covent Garden were the last of the present production ; and that 
beginning next season, a completely new Ring will be mounted, which 
may take anything up to four years before it is completed. That such a 
new project should be initiated at the beginning of Georg Solti’s musical 
direction of Covent Garden was to be expected. But we must here and 
now pay tribute to Rudolf Kempe, who has, during the last six years, 
conducted ten Ring cycles in London (more than any other conductor 
in our operatic history with the exception of Hans Richter), and initiated 
many newcomers into the delights and mysteries of this great musical epic. 

In July 1956, I wrote: ‘This was only the fifth complete Ring cycle 
he [Kempe] has conducted, and the third one he has prepared in his life. 
The epic stature that some people found lacking last year was now there, 
the poetry and beauty which were there last year were still present, and 
excitement there was in plenty. If Kempe’s Ring can take such a step 
forward in twelve months, one can barely wait to hear what it will sound 
like even in five years’ time!’ In the intervening years, Kempe has 
sometimes disappointed—and although one does not wish to make excuses 
for an artist, I believe that the very severe attack of jaundice to which 
he succumbed in the summer of 1956, and which incapacitated him for 
more than six months, left him a sick man. Only this year has he really 
recovered his earlier form. First we had the stupendous Elektra and now 
two unforgettable Ring cycles. It was as if Kempe, knowing this was 
his last London Ring for some time (he surely will return again in the 
future to conduct Wagner at Covent Garden), was inspired to give us a 
truly great performance. And there was no mistaking the enthusiasm 
and affection with which audience and orchestra greeted and acclaimed 
him. The highest praise is due to the magnificent Covent Garden 
orchestra for their wonderful playing during the two cycles. Rarely has 
one heard such ravishing woodwind playing, such shimmering string tone, 
such attack and excitement from brass and percussion. This was music- 
making at its most glorious. 

The production this year was ‘rehearsed by Erich Witte’ who did his 
best work in Rheingold, clarifying much of the action which had been 
muddled in the past. In Walkiire he dispensed with even more of the 
essentials in the first act than ever; and the success of the Wotan- 
Briinnhilde scenes was entirely due to the unsurpassable Hotter, who was 
probably making his last London Ring appearances, and like Kempe 
was inspired by the occasion to new heights. Siegfried’s action was little 
altered: it was darker and the dragon was now relegated even further 
backstage into obscurity. Gdétterdimmerung benefited from Mr Witte’s 
work in Act 2, and the chorus was pretty exciting — though still too small 
in number to make its proper effect (but what an attack Mr Kempe got 
from them; and the soft singing, working up to a tremendous climax at 
the entrance of Gunther and Briinnhilde, was something to remember). It 
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is pointless to talk about the Hurry sets now: they have served us for 
seven years, fourteen cycles and some extra Walkiire and GéGtter- 
daimmerung performances. The pre-war production, dating from 1934, 
was seen in seventeen complete cycles and in single performances of 
Walkiire and Siegfried. It is not therefore uneconomical, as some people 
have been arguing, to discard the 1954 production now. 

The singers were mostly known to us, and have become associated 
with the London-Kempe Ring over the last years. There was Hotter at 
his most moving and majestic in Walkiire — what other Wotan has been 
so towering in his rage and so touching in his tenderness, or has sung 
the long Act 2 narration so softly and with such point? As the 
Wanderer, he was humorous and imperious, and then, as the spear, the 
symbol of his godhead was shattered, he visibly shrank and became 
almost mortal. Then there was Otakar Kraus’s classic Alberich, Frick’s 
black-voiced, evil Hagen, Holm’s sprightly and effervescent Loge, Wind- 
gassen’s rather casual and careless Siegfried, Margaret Harshaw’s earnest 
and lyrical Briinnhilde, now sung with deeper understanding than formerly, 
and Uhde’s abject and spineless Gunther. Of more recent vintage were 
Amy Shuard’s almost too heroic Sieglinde, and finely realised Gutrune, 
Una Hale’s radiant Freia, Ursula Boese’s richly sung Fricka and 
Waltraute—both rather too siatic in appearance—and Marga Hoeffgen’s 
deep-voiced Erda. New to us was Gerhard Stolze’s highly original Mime, 
a conception which made the dwarf too clever by half. Mime is surely 
the stupid brother; had he really been as cunning as Mr Stolze made 
him he, not Alberich, would have possessed the ring. Mr Stolze sang 
rather less than his predecessor, and indulged more in the old Bayreuth 
sprechgesang; his make-up was masterly, and his performance in the 
virtuoso class. New also were Hermann Uhde’s Rheingold Wotan, which 
was rather more positively sung than at Bayreuth, but still on the light 
side, and Windgassen’s Siegmund, which was frankly quite badly sung. 
The part seems to lie too low for him, and a lot of his singing was lazy 
and inaccurate. David Ward's finely sung and sensitively portrayed Fasolt 
had much to commend it; his Hunding was too young, and carried less 
conviction. Forbes Robinson was the best Donner of recent years. 
Michael Langdon repeated his excellent Fafner, and Edgar Evans 
his youthful Froh. Joan Carlyle, who was too human-sounding a Wood- 
bird, was a beautiful first Rhinemaiden ; and indeed she, Miss Veasey and 
Miss Thomas made their encounter with Siegfried one of the Ring’s 
most pleasurable scenes. The Norns were rather lightweight vocally, but 
the company mustered a fine-looking bevy of Valkyries, who sang well 
into the bargain. 

The only cast change in the second cycle (other than that Monica 
Sinclair replaced Constance Shacklock as the Second Norn) was that 
Birgit Nilsson sang Briinnhilde. Her voice sounded even more magnificent 
in the Royal Opera House than at Bayreuth; and so great was the 
pleasure of basking in that glorious flood of sound that one was apt to 
enjoy the singing more than the interpretation. In G6étterdimmerung 
indeed, just because Miss Nilsson made it all sound so easy, the final 
catastrophe made less than its accustomed effect. 

Vocally, then, the Swedish soprano was superb, and one will long 
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remember her beautiful singing in the two scenes with Wotan in Die 
Walkiire. Here Hotter was even greater than before, and, with Kempe at 
his finest, the closing half-hour of Walkiire was an unforgettable experi- 
ence. In Act 2 of Gétterdimmerung, too, her singing was little short of 
magnificent, and the vengeance trio was one of the most exciting vocal 
exhibitions I have ever heard in the opera house. Dramatically Miss 
Nilsson’s Briinnhilde has developed considerably since 1957, and is now 
a well-rounded interpretation; but she could, with notable advantage, 
deepen it still further by giving even more significance to the words. 
Vocally, if one is allowed to make the criticism, the extreme brightness 
of the voice tends to become monotonous, and perhaps a little more vocal 
colour could be cultivated. But this is a voice that comes once in a 
generation, and its owner will be welcome in London whenever she 
chooses to come and sing here. H.D.R. 


Royal Festival Hall, Virtuosi di Roma. La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi) and 
Le Cantatrici Villane (Fioravanti) (September 27) 

When this ensemble last gave two evenings of opera at the Festival 
Hall in March 1959, this double bill, the performance of Fioravanti’s 
eighteenth-century comedy about the three village beauties who fancied 
themselves as singers brought down the house. It almost did so again 
this time, though the audience was smaller, and one was rather more 
conscious of the weakness of much of the music. Sesto Bruscantini is 
undoubtedly one of the finest comedians on the Italian opera stage, and 
his performance of Don Bucefalo, especially when he descended from 
the stage to take over the orchestra, was a riot. Adriana Martino, who 
last time the company was here sang Agata, now took over Rizzieri’s 
role of Rosa. She certainly ‘gave a performance’, and her voice has 
improved greatly since I heard her in Holland as Despina in 1959. Anna 
Maria Vallin was nothing out of the ordinary as Agata, but Fernanda 
Cadoni made much of the small role of Giannetta. Paolo Pedani repeated 
his broadly farcical Don Marco (his timing was excellent), and Florindo 
Andreoli was Carlino. 

The evening opened with an extremely dull performance of La Serva 
Padrona with Bruscantini carrying the whole thing himself, for the Serpina 
of Emilia Ravaglia was inaudible. j H.D.R. 


Royal Festival Hall, Virtuosi di Roma. // Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisieilo) 
(September 28) 

A virtually capacity audience turned out to hear what must have 
been the first London performance of Paisiello’s Barber for more than a 
century. I wish I could believe that they all came to hear the unfamiliar 
work, but I believe the bait that drew them was the originally advertised 
cast which included Graziella Sciutti, Nicola Monti and Franco Calabrese. 
In the event Juan Oncina was a very fair substitute for Monti and Pedani 
gave us an amusing Basilio. But was it quite fair of Mr Gorlinsky to 
inflict us with Miss Ravaglia as Rosina? She was inconspicuous in 
every way —a student in her last year could have done better. And 
surely it was known well before the company arrived in London that 
Miss Sciutti would be otherwise engaged (she should have been the 
S:rpina too) at the Teatro di Corte in Naples, as was also Mr Calabrese. 
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OPERA has carried enthusiastic reports of various recent performances 
of this Paisiello work elsewhere in Europe — especially Felsenstein’s 
production at the Komische Oper. I am prepared to believe that given 
a small theatre, a polished production by a Felsenstein or Zeffirelli, and 
a Sciutti as Rosina, the work might come to life. It lamentably failed 
to do so on this occasion. I derived more amusement from the pro- 
gramme notes which told us of “The Yawning Trio’ (an apt title), the 
‘Fever Quintet’, and that ‘Bartolo drops off . . . and sings an area of the 
times of his youth’. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. La Traviata (October 5) 

What is Traviata without a heart? Answer: the new production at 
Sadler’s Wells. For after all the praise that has been lavished on the 
new settings, on the costumes, on the ensemble, on the singing, this 
Traviata is singularly unmoving. One had the feeling that it was too 
slick, too polished, too clever, and that the producer and conductor, by 
going back to Dumas rather than to what is in Verdi’s music, had missed 
the one essential of Traviata — that it must move the listener to tears. 
Not for a single moment did one feel that Miss Fretwell as Violetta 
was torn between love and duty ; and the sacrifice that the elder Germont 
called upon her to make, might have been the command to give her very 
knowing maid Annina a week’s notice! No, I am afraid I am in a 
minority, but I prefer less cleverness and more feeling. 


Act 1 of ‘La Traviata’ at Sadler's Wells. Gaston (Alberto Remedios) 
introduces Armand (Kenneth Macdonald) to Violetta (Elizabeth Fretwell) 
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Rogers Rogers 


Raimund Herincx as Germont, Elizabeth Fretwell as Violetta in 
Kenneth Macdonald as Armand in Act 2, Scene 2 
Act 2, Scene | 


I do not deny for a moment that Desmond Heeley’s handsome sets 
were among the best I have ever seen for Traviata, and that the stage 
picture when the curtain rose must have been very similar to those seen 
by our Victorian grandparents at Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden with 
Mme Penco or Piccolomini looking very much like Miss Fretwell did. 
Although Mr Hauser moved his chorus well, they did rather look like 
Sadler’s Wells chorus dressed up for a party, though; and why must 
people jump on chairs and table in English productions of Traviata? 
And why in all conscience must Violetta sing part of ‘Sempre libera’ to 
a doll? And why, if Verdi instructs that Violetta is on a sofa (or chair) 
for her death scene, does Mr Hauser have her back in bed? 

Musically I found Colin Davis’s reading disappointing. He launched 
the first act as if he were conducting a Mahler symphony and, as in his 
Magic Flute at Glyndebourne, seemed too obviously to be making points. 
Though much of the playing was extremely good, I missed the overall 
sweep. 

Miss Fretwell sang her music well and her rich voice was a decided 
asset; but she was too matter-of-fact, and the great Act 2 duet lacked 
emotion (though this, of course, might well have been due to the pro- 
ducer). Her singing in the finale of the second scene of Act 2 showed her 
at her best. Kenneth Macdonald’s Alfredo was rather too casual, but he 
sang his music beautifully. Raimund Herincx’s Germont was likewise 
well sung, but a rather dull impersonation. The smaller roles seemed 
mostly to be cast from the chorus. While not against this in principle, I 
do not really think it fair to Verdi. In any case, in a resident company, 
soloists should sing small roles as well as large. 


H.D.R. 
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Rogers Rogers 
Charles Craig as Cavaradossi in Peter Glossop as Scarpia in Act | 
Act 1 

Sadler’s Wells. Tosca (October 13) 

Dennis Arundell has already told us (opeRA, April 1960) of the 
careful restudying that went into his new production. Sardou, originator 
of our ‘shabby little shocker’, has been invoked; and the result is a 
reinterpretation of the opera that in several places take us closer than 
ever to Puccini, sometimes lays a gloss on him, but is consistently absorb- 
ing. The most curious result is the general impression of scaling-down 
which can none the less produce new truths about the characters. Tosca, 
as Marie Collier now sings her, is no longer the imperious diva of opera 
house tradition. Instead, we discover that here is not an exception in the 
canon of Puccini heroines after all. Certain neglected instructions in the 
score confirm that here is yet another Puccini ‘little girl’, encouraged by 
stage life to dramatize all her private emotions and then under the pressure 
of Scarpia’s tormenting driven to an act of murder which, as Cavaradossi’s 
astonishment later reveals, is quite out of the character of the little 
convent-educated goat giri as which Sardou started her in life. Most 
Toscas would cheerfully polish off Spoletta and Sciarrone as well with a 
backhander while they were about it, one feels. Miss Collier’s own vocal 
appeal is more of the nature required by this production. Peter Glossop’s 
excellently sung Scarpia is likewise reduced from a hero-villain on a 
Miltonic scale, vide Gobbi, to a more petty figure. Here is not a deliberate 
choice and relish of evil but a confusion of lust with pain that might come 
from the more appalling pages of Huysmans or Des Esseintes. This is 
good Sardou; but in the play Cavaradossi is a more intellectual, mature 
figure than Puccini’s brave, bone-headed tenor, and it is as the latter that 
Charles Craig sings him. Mr Craig was not at his best. Capable of an 
exciting if unsubtle ring to his voice, he here seemed ill at ease in a 
production that attempted something other than the plain emotional 
postures with which Puccini’s Tosca is always credited. J.W. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Tannhduser (October 6) 


In a perfect world Tannhduser would not be given at Sadler’s Wells. 
It is essentially a large-scale work — more so I think than for instance 
Die Walkiire —and it needs a big stage, a big orchestra, and big voices. 
Sadler’s Wells has none of these. But as most Wagner performances at 
Covent Garden are at raised prices, and as the Royal Opera House’s 
Tannhduser remains a skeleton in the cupboard it is understandably shy 
about opening, there is a strong case for a Sadler’s Wells production. 

In fact its present revival there proves surprisingly successful in the 
teeth of evident failings. Perhaps the most serious of these is not so much 
the size of the orchestra (three basses), and the stage, as the vocal limita- 
tion of the company. Just because there is so little Wagner at Sadler’s 
Wells, few of the singers there approach his music with the confidence 
they bring to Verdi’s. The outstanding exception is David Ward. The 
extraordinary impact of his Landgrave does not stem merely from the 
fact that his is by far the finest voice in the cast: his sojourn at Bayreuth 
has enabled him to develop in his use of it. In particular he has caught 
the elusive shape of Wagnerian arioso and delivers it with style and 
meaning. Victoria Elliott, on the other hand, pitches into the role of Venus 
with headstrong abandon. Her determination to give a performance is 
engaging, but on the opening night her phrasing was crude and insensitive. 

Joan Stuart has style and voice. The unhappy thing about her 
Elisabeth is that what are clearly admirable intentions constantly come to 
grief on the rocks of poor intonation. Ronald Dowd’s Tannhauser com- 
mands respect for its honesty and musicality. But this Tannhauser 
remains a dummy, who never communicates the fact that he is a man 
tormented by his addiction to lust, able to see a better way, but unable to 
will it and is accordingly racked by guilt. Thus the work is deprived of 
its dramatic core and the idea will no doubt persist in smart opera-going 
circles that it is the fustiest of bores. 

Why in the face of all these defects is the performance as a whole so 
effective? Of course there is Mr Ward's Landgrave. Then Peter Glossop 
contributes an accomplished account of Wolfram; there is a promising 
Biterolf from Donald McIntyre, and Anthony Besch’s production has 
been extremely well supervised by Keith Beatties. But it is Reginald 
Goodall’s conducting that carries the evening. Mr Goodall has a splendid 
sense of the music’s breadth and grandeur, yet there is no inertia or lack 
of liveliness in his tempi and rhythms. The spaciousness he gives the score 
enables every detail to emerge with unflustered ease, yet his reading never 
lacks dramatic excitement, and his timing of climaxes is unerring. Above 
all he has a remarkable ability to reveal one of Wagner’s immense acts 
as a single unfolding entity—-and that is no mean achievement in a 
work in as many ways as immature as Tannhduser. His climaxes indeed 
achieve such extraordinary power in relation to the slim resources at his 
command because they arise out of the music’s organic development. 

Mr Goodall is an authoritative interpreter of Wagner. It is pro- 
foundly to be hoped that his reappearance at Sadler’s Wells represents 
an appreciation of his rare talents more acute than that shown by Covent 
Garden on whose staff he is. Peter Heyworth 
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Opera Society Performances 


B.B.C. Club Operatic Society. Shamus O’Brien (October 6) 

‘Gold-mine’ is not a term which can have very often been applied to a 
British opera, but it was applied by Stanford’s biographer, Harry Plunket 
Greene, to Shamus O’Brien. Of the seven operas of Stanford which reached 
the stage, it was easily the most successful. Yet since Beecham revived it at 
His Majesty’s Theatre in 1910 it has had no professional London production 
—and, after this enterprising and interesting amateur production, at King 
George’s Hall, Bloomsbury, one can see why. It lacks fire. The ‘seduction’ 
of the English officer by the sister-in-law of the Irish rebel is as decorous as 
though proceeding under a chaperon’s eye in a Bayswater drawing-room, and 
the music matches it. Indeed the music carries painful reminders of Sullivan 
(the officer might be blood-brother of Captain Fitzbattleaxe, leading tenor of 
Utopia Limited)— painful because, whereas the decorousness of Sullivan 
succeeds as part of the dramatic ‘alienation’ implicit in the Savoy operetta 
convention, the decorousness of Stanford too often declares itself inadequate 
to represent the romantic operatic spirit implicit in Shamus O’Brien. 

The opera is set in Ireland after the suppression of the rebellion of 1798. 
O’Brien, the outlaw hero, fools the English soldiery and, when captured at 
last, escapes the gallows through the remarkably worldly trickery of Father 
O'Flynn. Some supernatural interest is provided when the wailing of a 
banshee, foretelling someone’s imminent death, is heard. This production would 
have been better advised to leave the appearance of a banshee to our 
imagination rather than to represent it by a kind of mystically green twirling 
lavatory paper suspended from the flies. Otherwise, however, the production 
of Ian Engelmann showed firm and sensible handling of the cast and 
properties. It is perhaps too much to demand of amateurs that they should 
entirely re-write such dreadful spoken amatory dialogue as ‘You damned 
bewitching little fairy, you!’ 

As originally performed in London in 1896 (under Henry Wood, inci- 
dentally) the opera apparently owed considerable success to a largely Irish cast 
of principals. It would be unjust to cavil at dubious Irish accents in a London 
amateur performance today, but there was no denying that the authentic 
Irishness of Jack O’Brien as the detested informer, Mike Murphy, lent much 
to his likeable characterization and even partly atoned for some musical 
inaccuracy. Anne Makower as the soprano heroine — clear-voiced, pretty, and 
with a genuine dramatic style — gave the first night’s outstanding performance. 
As Shamus’s wife (the role in which Kirkby Lunn made her professional 
début in 1896) Jean Daniels was adequate, and Shamus himself was aptly 
characterized by David Watson. A sad mistake in casting was to make 
Father O'Flynn (Tim Shelton) a thin, worried priest instead of a plump and 
jolly one. 

The conductor was Alan G. Melville, one of the B.B.C.’s professional 
chorus-masters with solid operatic experience. He secured an agreeable 
performance, despite an orchestra which badly needed improvement in the 
strings. The chorus, to whom Stanford naturally gave plentiful and gratifying 
music to sing, acquitted themselves well. A side-drummer and a bagpiper 
(who should have played his solo in a key that did not jar so much) lent 
additional interest to the stage. But the supposed big theatrical effect when 
the side-drum taps persistently for more than sixty bars, coming nearer and 
nearer, failed because the drum was overwhelmed by other instruments. An 
additional side-drum in the orchestra pit could have righted the matter. 

I do not think, in sum, that Shamus O’Brien could once again claim 
inclusion in a regular London professional repertory. Like Vaughan Williams’s 
Hugh the Drover it is a kind of failed Bartered Bride, from an English 
operatic point of view. But I should like to see, some day, a slap-up Shamus 
O’Brien with an Irish professional cast, a libretto re-written by someone who 
knows Brendan Behan, and a production in the school of Tyrone Guthrie. 
Perhaps the Wexford Festival might surprisingly oblige? We could promise 
ourselves not a great musical experience but a good festival spree. 

Arthur Jacobs 
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Readers’ Letters 


‘Complete’ Recordings 

I am becoming increasingly annoyed by the great number of allegedly 
complete recordings of operas which are patently not complete. It seems to 
me that it should be the duty of the record companies to provide us with 
really complete: recordings of all the great operas as their composers wrote 
them, regardless of the situations which may arise in connection with actual 
productions, in which a few cuts may be deemed necessary for some reason 
or another. 

To be sure, we have uncut recordings of most of the Wagner and Puccini 
operas, together with a few of some of the works of Verdi, Strauss, and others. 
But on the other hand, none of the recordings of Lucia di Lammermoor 
contain the very important Lucia-Raimondo scene in Act 2, and most of them 
also omit the Edgardo-Enrico scene at the beginning of Act 3 and the mid- 
section and concluding recitative of the Mad Scene. Rossini, too, has come 
in for an inordinate amount of cutting: the one and only L’/taliana in Algeri 
omits (among other things) an aria which Cesare Siepi once saw fit to include 
in a recital disc; not even Guillaume Tell escaped the pruning shears in the 
much-admired Cetra recording (sung in Italian, which is also not to its 
advantage). I know of no recording of Don Giovanni which includes the 
Zerlina-Leporello duet; most recordings of Cosi fan tutte omit a lovely tenor- 
baritone duet and at least two of the tenor’s arias (sometimes even Dorabella’s 
‘E amore un ladroncello’ is left out); the HMV-Angel /Jdomeneo, for all its 
fine singing, is not helped by its many excisions. In both its modern recordings 
of Faust, HMV omits the little scene between Siebel and Marguerite and 
presents the street scene and the church scene in the wrong order. Both 
recordings of Simone Boccanegra have ridiculous cuts, but the Cetra set goes 
even so far as to omit the very important scene wherein Paolo plots the 
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abduction of Amelia. Most Rigolettos are shorn of the Duke's cabaletta: 
tenor and baritone cabalettas are likewise missing in most Traviatas, while 
Trovatore usually turns out a bleeding mess. And to cap it all, there is that 
notorious HMV-Victor Mefistofele, which does not deign to give us so much 
as a note of Act 4! The list of similar dubious distinctions could continue for 
a long time. 

I take the trouble to mention these things, facts which are surely common 
knowledge among conversant opera-lovers everywhere, to point up the fact 
that the record companies are simply not giving us (and the operas) our due. 
If a given recording is not complete, the company issuing it should so state 
in unmistakable terms. If a recording proudly bears the legend ‘Complete’ on 
its jacket, that legend should be a truthful statement of the nature of the 


contents. 
Edward A. Cowan, Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


Regina Pacini 

To supplement the information about this singer published in the August 
OPERA, I thought the following would be of interest : 

The Casa del Teatro, a free ten-storey hotel in Buenos Aires for retired 
actors and actresses, was founded by Regina Pacini de Alvear, who after her 
husband’s death in 1942 devoted a large part of her fortune to helping this 
home, originally opened in 1938. 

Pacini was Portuguese by birth and came to Buenos Aires in 1899 to sing 
at the Politeama theatre in Lucia. A young Argentinian aristocrat, Marcelo 
Torcuato de Alvear, saw her début and fell in love with her. He sent her a 
bouquet of violets every day for a week and then proposed marriage. She 
refused; and for seven years he followed her from South America to Milan, 
from Milan to London, and from London to St Petersburg. Finally, after a 
performance at the San Carlos Theatre, Lisbon, she agreed to marry him, and 
in order to be accepted into Argentinian society, to which her husband 
belonged, she retired from the stage. Her husband became President of 
Argentina in 1922, and it was largely owing to his efforts that the Casa del 
Teatro was built. 

When the home was in urgent need of funds earlier this year, two of 
Pacini’s friends organized a jumble sale to help it out of its difficulties, and 
the soprano, then eighty-eight years old, produced the embroidered Spanish 
shawl she had worn when singing Micaéla in Carmen. This was not offered 
for sale, however, but put in the glass show-case in the entrance hall of the 
home with the singer’s French Legion of Honour, and Portuguese Grand 
Cross. On Pacini’s 89th birthday last August, a delegation visited her dilapi- 
dated villa thirty miles outside Buenos Aires, to tell her the sale had raised 
more than four thousand pounds, and that the Argentine Congress, stirred by 
her generosity, had voted a subsidy of nearly eight thousand pounds to the 
home. ‘My life was not wasted,’ she said. 


Ana Celina Jones de Schiiler, Salto, Uruguay 


Lawrence Tibbett 

In your recent obituary of Lawrence Tibbett, he is credited with the 
creation of the title role in Hageman’s Caponsacchi. There is a double error 
in this fact, for Tibbett sang the role of Guido Franceschini in the first Metro- 
politan Opera production of the work on February 4, 1937. The title role was 
created by whichever tenor sang it at the opera’s world premiére at the 
Freiburg Stadttheater on February 18, 1932, when it was presented as Tragddie 
in Arezzo. Similarly in Deems Taylor's Peter Ibbetson, it was not the title 
role that Tibbett created (this was also a tenor role created by the late Edward 
Johnson), but that of the villainous Colonel Ibbetson. 


Might I also take the opportlnity of pointing out that Beeson’s one-act 
opera, Hello Out There, a photograph of which you published in the August 
opeRA, had its premiére in New York in 1953, and not at Philadelphia in 1960. 


Anthony D. Coggi, New York 62, U.S.A. 
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Late News 

Princes Theatre, London. As we go to press, we learn that there will be a 
short season of Italian Opera at this theatre, beginning on November 5. The 
repertory will be Tosca and Rigoletto, and the artists will include Gianna 
Maritati, Maria Giovanna-Manurita, Umberto Borsd, Gianni Poggi, Carlo 
Meliciani, and Paolo Silveri. The conductors will be Ettore Gracis and Franco 


Mannino. 





BACK NUMBERS FOR SALE 

All back numbers from Vol. 1, No. 1, for sale. Offers to: Mrs E. H. 
Trickey, 111 Longmore Avenue, New Barnet, Herts. 

Vol. 1 complete (except No. 3), Vols. 2, 3 complete, Vols. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
complete with index. Extra single copies also available of Vol. 1, No. 4, 
Vol. 8, No. 7, Vol. 9, Nos. 5 and 12, Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, Vol. 11, 
No. 1, and index to Vol. 6. Offers to: P. Verducci, 301 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 








THE WELSH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY, New Theatre, Cardiff. 
THE BATTLE (New Production). ... Monday, October 31st: 
oa.  eaemeeee di Legnano) Thursday, November 10th. 
MADAM BUTTERFLY ... ‘ita _— ee nie -— Tuesday Ist; 

Puccini, Friday, 4th November. 
DIE FLEDERMAUS we ii wie ons ons sia Wednesday, 2nd; Saturday 
Johann Strauss. Thurs nee) , 3 November. 
— wi wie _ ii om wise has —y .. was Saturday 
erdi. 
iL TROVATORE aoe ose sie a wisi wile woah Sch Tani, 8th 
erdi. November. 
LA BOHEME .. gw, sees s~Ss« Monday, 7th & Wednesday, 
Puccini. 9th November. 
MAY NIGHT... elo ata Ses ane ~ me in llth November. 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
TOSCA ... nie win one ese ‘ins = =r (Matinee) 
Puccini OTe Lie 

BOOKING DETAILS FROM THEATRE. 











AUTUMN SEASON 
Once again a new season gets under way at ot E 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, yet the ] 
most comprehensive repertoire and the finest 
casts can be enjoyed by our own firesides— 
thanks to the marvel of stereo! Now is the DIRE( ] OR ‘4 
time to plan your 1960/61 domestic opera 


Season and to ensure that you, too, will be 
able to enjoy these magnificent recordings to 


the full. All Artists who have requested 
At 100 Queensway, in our pleasant studio, advertising space for themselves in 

you can listen at leisure to excerpts from your . pas . 

favourite operas under ideal conditions, while the First Edition of this Book, and 


obtaining invaluable advice—based on unrivalled, who have not yet sent their photo- 
authoritative experience of custom-built audio : 

equipment for the home, and the most intimate grap\s, are reminded that all copy 
knowledge of recorded music!—concerning the : : 

type of installation best suited to your needs. and illustrations must be to hand 
Provided the components are chosen and by November 25th next. 

assembled with due care, good stereo should 


not be too costly, nor need it disfigure your A limited amount of spaces still 
home. . -. 

We euhe a epost pela of hewis 6 remain for those not wishing to be 
splendid stock of stereo opera sets: among them omitted 
Aida. Ara*ella, Il Barbiere, Boheme, Carmen, 
Fanciulla del West, Figaro, a * 
Freischutz, Gianni Schicchi, Gioconda, H.M.S. ‘ 
Pinafore, Lucia, Mefistofele, Peter Grimes, 1 Page re 4 Page—£12; 
Rheingold, Tosca and Zauberflote, to mention e—t7 
only a few. We are open daily from 9.30 to 4 Pag ° 
5.30 (closed Thursdays; Fridays 9.30—7), and + 
our famous recitals—LIVE RECORD REVIEW, 


2 to 4.30 every Saturday—feature opera on THE OPERA DIRECTORY 
the 4th Saturday of each month. 
17 SACKVILLE STREET, 


Thomas Heinitz wusic in THE HOME LONDON, W.1. 


BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 














> WELSH 
Date byes td SADLER’S —_ SADLER’S WELLS TOUR | NATIONAL 
, OPERA 
October Theatre Royal, Newcastle New Cardiff 
31 La Sonnambula = Barber of Seville The Battle 
November (Verdi) 
1 Rosenkavalier Tannhiuse: Merrie England Butterfly 
2 — Traviata Hansel and Gretel Fledermaus 
3 Sonnambula Cenereatola Andrea Chénier Nabucco 
4 Il Barbiere Nightingale and Barber of Seville Butterfly 
Oedipus 
5 (m) os Merrie England Fiedermaus 
5 (e) Carmen Tosca Butterfly Trovatore 
November Alexandra, Birmingham 
7 Sonnambula — Butterfly Bohéme 
8 Il Barbicre Music for Youth Andrea Chénier Trovatore 
9 Rosenkavalier Figaro Merrie England Bohéme 
10 Macoeth Tosca Barber of Seville The Battle 
il Il Barbiere Figaro Merrie England May Night 
12 (m) — -- Hansel and Gretel Tosca 
12 te) Carmen Cenerentola Barber of Seville Nabucco 
November Grand, Leeds 
14 Carmcna _ Barber of Seville 
15 Macbeth Nightingale and Andrea Chénier 
Oedipus 
16 I! Barbiere Cenerentola Hansel and Gretel 
rt Peter Grimes Figaro Merrie England 
18 Carmen Tannhiuser Butterfly 
19 (m) —- a Merrie England 
19 (e) Peter Grimes Figaro Barber of Seville 
November Grand, Wolverhampton 
21 Carmen -- Barber of Seville 
22 Cavalleria; Music for Youth Merrie England 
Pagliacci 
23 Carm:n Cenerentola Butterfly 
24 Mac»sth Fidelio Hansel and Gretel 
25 Peter Grimes Figaro Andrea Chénier 
26 (m) — _ Merrie England 
26 (e} Cavalleria; Fidelio Barber of Seville 
Pagliacci (End of pre-Christmas tour) 
November Princes Theatre, London 
28 Cavalleria; - Italian Opera Season, 
| Pagliacci November 5 — 12 (see p. 787) 
29 | Macbeth Fidelio 
30 Cavalleria; Nightingale and 
Pagliacci Oedipus 
December | 
1 Sonnambula Cenerentola .. 
2 Wozzeck Fidelis 
3 (m) _— = 
3 (e) Sonnambula Figaro 
CHESTER OPERA GROUP BARROW INTIMATE 
Birkenhead Technical College, November 10 OPERATIC SOCIETY 
Saltney Secondary Modern School, November 11, 12 St. Matthews Hall, Barrow-in- 
Gianni Schicchi and I Tabarro. ——— 
Il Trovatore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB November 22, 23, 24 


Town Hall Oxford 

Men of Blackmoor (Alan Bush), November 30 to December 3. 
PALATINE OPERA GROUP 

Assembly Rooms, Durham 

Il Mondo della Luna, November 15 and 16, 18 and 19. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

Victoria de los Angeles. L.P.O. Pritchard. November 3; Teresa Berganza. L.S.O. Dorati. 
November 14; L’Heure Espagnole with Suzanne Danco, Jean Giraudeau, Michel Hamel, Michel 
Sénéchal, André Vessiéres. B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Bruno Maderno. November 16; 
The Impresario (Mozart) with Mattiwilda Dobbs, Birgit Nordin, Alexander Young, Eric 
Shilling L.S.O. Colin Davis. November 20. 









Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 




















































a OPERA ANNUAL 
1960 


At this time of the year OPERA, by special arrangement with the 
publishers, is enabled to offer the OPERA ANNUAL to its regular 
readers. The new OPERA ANNUAL will be published during December, 
and will be available either in paper covers, price 15s., or in special stiff 
binding, price 25s. 


Any readers of OPERA, however, will be able to buy the ANNUAL 
at the special prices of 13s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. which include postage and 
packing. Your remittance must be accompanied by the attached order 
form or a letter giving your name and address. 


The 1960 ANNUAL, the seventh issue, appears in a’ new and attrac- 
tive format. Its emphasis this year is on Italian opera, and it includes the 
following articles: 

Vanished Nightingales, by Richard Bonynge 
Italian Opera in Paris, by Stéphane Wolff 
Italian Opera in Germany, by Horst Koegler 
The Story of the San Carlo, Naples, by Lucio Parisi 
Salvatore Cammarano and the libretto of ‘Il Trovatore’, 
by Salvatore di Giacomo 
Floria Tosca’s Italy, by Cedric Wallis 
Puccini and Gorki, by Mosco Carner 
The Music Dramas of Ildebrando Pizzetti, by Guido Gatti 
Italo Tajo, by Ronald Hastings. 


As in previous years there are a number of foreign surveys, and the 
three comprehensive appendices devoted to the Opera Houses of the 
World, their artists and repertories; operatic premiéres 1959-60; and 
opera obituary. 

To avail yourself of this special offer, cut out the attached coupon 
and send it with your remittance of either 13s. 6d. ($2.35) or 22s. 6d. 
($3.50) to the address below. 

-------------- Order form <-<<-—<<«<<6--<=—=—. 
To OPERA, ; 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL No. 6, at 
the specially reduced rate of 22s. 6d. post free ($3.50). P.O./Cheque for 
22s. 6d. ($3.50) enclosed; or 13s. 6d. post free ($2.35), P.O./Cheque for 
13s, 6d. ($2.35) enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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Have you seen the new 


MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by Andrew Porter? In the November issue Peter Stadlen, once Webern's 
pupil, contrasts what Webern said about his own music with the ‘Webern Legend’ 
that has grown up around it. Diana McVeagh writes about Shostakovich’s new 
Cello Concerto. Professor J. A. Westrup contributes ‘Personal View.’ Other 
writers are Neville Cardus, Winton Dean, Donald Mitchell, Maria Korchinska, 
Wilfrid Mellers. 


The Musical Times, founded in 1844, is an alert up-to-date monthly survey of 
what is being thought, composed and performed throughout the world of music. 
New books, music and gramophone records are authoritatively reviewed. The 
London scene is covered, and a team of correspondents from New York to 
Sydney, Leeds to Leningrad, send their news and reports. 


Annual subscription 23s. Single copies Is 6d, 5d postage. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON WI 





Preserve your copies 


of OPERA 
this easy way 


O lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve. them in the OPERA 
binding case. Simple to use, each binder takes 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 
this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 
Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 


Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls House 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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